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The earliest representation of war captives. .4 
drawing made- from the impression of a cylinder 
seal found (it Uruk m Babylonia; the seal dates 
from the second half of the fourth millennium e,c. 
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Preface 


Tills study is an attempt to describe the various institutions 
of slavery as they existed in the Ancient Near East from the 
middle of the third millennium e.c. to the beginning of the 
Cliristian era. Its aim is to investigate the sources from which 
slaves were recruited, their legal status, and the role of slave 
labor in the economic life of Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and 
Palestine. 

The sources on which this inquiry is based are unevenly 
distributed in both content and volume. W hile we possess 
hundreds of thousands of business documents from Babylonia 
representing an almost unbroken chain of evidence for a 
period of more than two thousand yoai's, our sources from 
Syria and Palestine are very meager indeed, and those from 
Assyria only slightly better. The Ugaritic material is primar¬ 
ily literary in character, while the Tell el-Amama letters are 
principally political, but both also contain some economic data. 
In the Old Testament, on the other hand, we And u large mass 
of economic information and its codes of law are of paramount 
importance. Still, the lack of private records of the Biblical 
peHod Is a serious handicap in any study dealing with the eco¬ 
nomic and social life of the period. In spite of the paucity of 
sources from Syria and Palestine, however, a fairly accurate 
account of the institutions of slavery in these countries nan be 
given by utilizing the rich Babylonian and Nuzian material as 
supplementary to and illustrative of the Syro-Palestinian 
sources. 

A book dealing with the institution of slavery in the An- 
dtuit Near East needs no apology. The 'Ancient* Near Eastern 
world is becoming with each new excavation increasingly 
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•modern,* and as a result the problems that confronted the In¬ 
habitants of the * Fertile Crescent' in the pre-Christian era no 
longer appear to us today to be aa remote and as antiquated 
as they did a century ago. Slavery was a labor institution, and 
its origin, development, and function should therefore prove 
uf interest not only to the historian but also to the economist 
and sociologist. 

It gives me great pleasure to express my deep appreciation 
to those who have given of their time and erudition in further¬ 
ing this study. 1 wish to thank Professors A, Jeffery and S. W. 
Baron, both of Columbia University, for reading parts of the 
manuscript; to Professor Joseph Dorfman of Columbia Uni¬ 
versity 1 am deeply obligated for his friendly encouragement 
throughout the preparation of this book. 1 consider it fortunate 
to have had the assistance of the eminent Assyriologist, Pro- 
feasor A. L. Oppenhetm of the University of Chicago* He took 
lime to read the entire manuscript and contributed valuable 
suggestions. To my friend Professor Karl WiUfogel, Director 
of the Chinese History Project, Columbia University, I owe a 
debt of heartfelt gratitude too difficult to express in words. 
Finally, I am under obligation to the American Council of 
Learned Societies for n grant in aid towards the publication 
of the book, and to Professor A, Jeffery for his kind interest 
in obtaining the grunt. 

Isaac Menbelsohn 

Columbia U»iversit]/ 

May 19d8 
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SLAVERY IN THE ANCIENT NEAI5 EAST 


Did not He who made me in the womb make 

him tthe stave] atsat 

And did not One fashion its in (he teomb i* 

Jos 31:15 


I. 


Sources of Slavery 


1. i*aiErONEIlS OF Wah 

The Earliest Sumerian terms for male and female slaves 
are the composite signs nUti + Jbtir 'male of a foreign country/ 
and m rmw#+ knr ’female of a foreign country/' indicating that 
the first humans to be enslaver! in Ancient Babylonia were 
captive foreigners* These were the first 'human chattels/ to 
be followed later by importer] foreigners, anti finally by na¬ 
tives who were reduced to the status of slavery because of 
debt. That captives of war. spared on the battlefield, were 
reduced to slavery is amply attested in the annals of the long 
history of the Ancient Near East. King Hi mush, of the Dy¬ 
nasty of Accad. tells us in his inscriptions that he had killed 
most of his war captives, but Lhose whom he had spared were 
reduced to slavery/ Puzur-Shushinak, ettH of Susa, tolls us 
that he hod presented to the temple of Shushinak, his lord, 
'prisoners upon prisoners/ * From the period of the Third 
Dynasty of l?r we possess long lists of male and female war 
captives/ From the Ism-Larsa period v»> have a number of 
official receipts (most of them dated in the reign of liim- 
Anum, king of Kish), concerning people taken from (he bit 
(isTrT (“house of prisoners’) and sent to perform various state 
and palace tasks.' The bit ostrf whs undoubtedly a war cap¬ 
tives' camp’ but ma\ r have also included among Its inmates 
Targe numbers of the king's slaves with their families, who 
were descendants of war prisoners/ The Hammurabi Code 
takes the then universal practice of the enslavement of war 
captives for granted and decrees: (11 that captive state of¬ 
ficials must l>e ransomed, in case they have no means of their 
own, either by their city temple, or by the state: and (2) that 
a woman whose husband was taken prisoner may remarry in 
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case she lias no means to support herself and her children,* 
This practice of enslaving 1 some of the war captives was con¬ 
tinued in the Neo-Babylonian period. Nebuchadnezzar, like 
many another king, employed them in numerous public 
works.' The economic advantages derived by the state from 
this practice were obvious enough to make all conquerors fol¬ 
low the example set at the dawn of history. The great pro¬ 
jects of military fortifications, of road, irrigation, anil 
temple constructions, accomplished by the state would have 
been almost impossible without the help of the war prisoners, 
many of whom were skilled craftsmen." 

The policy toward war captives in Late Assyria was not al¬ 
ways uniform. While large groups of people from the de¬ 
feated countries were often deported and set lied in foreign 
lands in order to prevent national revolts, others, and in large 
numbers, were dragged to Assyria and forced to work on pub¬ 
lic projects and in royal domains. The Assyrian records pro¬ 
vide ms with a vivid picture of the multiple use made of war 
captives and especially of the Tyrian, Su Ionian, and Cyprian 
sailors, who were instrumental in the building up of an As¬ 
syrian iiflvy ' iV Indeed, captive craftsmen were deemed so 
valuable an asset that they were placed on the list of booty 
second only to princes and high state officials. ’ Even those 
countries that had voluntarily submitted to the Assyrian yoke 
had to include groups of skilled workmen as part of their 
tribute to the court: The Dilmunites brought their treasures, 
with their treasures they sent artisans mustered from their 
lands/" Jeremiah (24:1> stresses the great value attached 
in Babylonia to captive skilled workmen when he lists in the 
following order the deportees carried away from Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar: the king of Judah, the princes of Judah, 
the carpenters, ami the smiths," The small city-states of 
Syria and Palestine employed the same procedure with regard 
to their war captives. In a war between the cities of Car- 
chemish and Ugarit In which the former city was victorious, 
many prisoners were taken. The king of Ugurit then re- 
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quested the king of Carchemisli to free one of the captives, 
offering him the sum of one hundred shekels of silver as ran¬ 
som, In answer to this request the king of Carchetnish 
pointed out that lie had already sold many L 1 gar i tic prisoners 
for forty shekels a piece ami lhal he could not be expected to 
free a high-ranking prisoner for the small sum offered/* In 
the internecine wars among the dependent city-states of 
Syria and Palestine in the Amarna period (fourteenth cen¬ 
tury BX.) some of the war captives found their way to Egypt, 
where they were sent as ‘gifts' by the local princes to their 
Egyptian overlords, ' Tins practice was continued in Israel¬ 
ite Palestine where enslaved war captives, 1 ' among others, 
were employed by David and Solomon in the am el ter refineries 
of Ezien-Debar: Elat." 

2. Foreign Slaves 

Traffic in foreign slaves was an integral part of the mer- 
dkant’s activities in Ancient Babylonia. The supply of war 
captives and native-born slaves was at times not sufficient to 
satisfy the demand for menial help in agriculture, industry, 
and in the households of the wealthy, and hence then? was a 
need for importing slaves from the neighboring countries. 
In a fJocumenL dated in the reign of Ammiditana. a man re¬ 
siding iu Oil bat bought a female slave who was a native of 
Uraum. 1 * In another document, dated in the reign of Am- 
misaduga. a financier advanced to an agent a quantity of oil 
worth more than twenty shekels of silver in order to procure 
healthy and good-looking slave* in Gutium and forward them 
to Babylon within the period of one month.* 1 In a private 
letter of die same period, a merchant complained that his 
business partner, to whom he had given a Human slave to 
sell, failed to find a customer for him.* In another letter 
written In Arrapha. a man reported to his associate in Baby¬ 
lonia that he had arrived safely In Arrapha but had had had 
luck. His boy ran away, one female slave died, and he him¬ 
self became ill; but he still had in his possession one female 
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slave who had not yet been sold,” Tin? custom of the wealthy 
Babylonians to include slaves as part of their daughters* 
dowries is roll acted in a letter written by a merchant to his 
agent, in which he ashed him to purchase two male and three 
female slaves as part of the dowry for his daughter. - That 
the activities of the Babylonian merchants in importing and 
exporting slaves played an important role in the country’s 
economy is ev ident from the Hammurabi Code, in which two 
laws are devoted to the regulation of this traffic. Paragraphs 
2SU-W1 of the Code provide that if a slave lie bought in a for¬ 
eign country, and after having been brought to Babylonia it 
be discovered that he had formerly belonged to a Babylonian 
master, thou, if the slave be a native Babylonian he must be 
freed unconditionally and the merchant who bought him for¬ 
feits his money (as a penalty for having acquired a slave 
who had 1 >gcq Illegally sold into a foreign country). If, how¬ 
ever, the .slave be of foreign birth, he must be returned to his 
former owner. 1 * Nuzian merchants imported slaves from the 
neighboring countries of Baby Ionia* 1 and Lullu,” The latter 
were highly valued for their reputed sound health and excel¬ 
lent qua lit Eta. Like the Hammurabi Code, the Nuzian tew 
took cognizance of the lively trade in foreign slaves and fixed 
the price of imported LLillian slaves at thirty shekels a head.’" 
Another source of foreign slaves was captives of war whom 
individual soldiers seized ‘with their own hands* and whom, 
upon their return, they sold in the market place.* 

Slaves were imported and exported by private merchants 
who dealt in various commodities. Strictly speaking, there 
were no 'slave merchants'ja the Ancient Near East. The de¬ 
mand for slaves was not big enough to call for specialization 
in this held of commercial activity. The same merchant who 
dealt in wheat, cattle, real estate, etcetera, would also deal in 
slaves. Tire well-known Balmunamhe of Larsa, whose long 
and diverse business activities are known from a large number 
of documents, traded in all kinds of commodities, including 
those of buying, selling, and leasing of slaves• There wore 
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in any like him in Ancient and Neo-Babylonia, as well as in 
Assyria," hut none of them dealt exclusively in slaves. 

3. Exposure of Infants and Kidnaping of Minors 

Although captives of war. foreign slaves, and their de¬ 
scendants made up a substantial part of the slave imputation 
in Mesopotamia, the bulk of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
slave* originally came from the ranks of the native population, 

I such as defaulting debtors, unemployed men and women who 
sold themselves voluntarily into slavery, and minors who were 
either sold outright by their parents or who were forced Into 
■a position in which only slavery Could save their lives. To 
the last class applied the practices of the exposure of infanta 
and Lite kidnaping of minors. Parents who, for one reason 
or another, could not, or would not. bring up their offspring, 
and poor parents who did not have the means to provide for 
their children, exposed their young by placing them 'in 6 pit' 
(im Mrti), 'on the street’ (tna tsUqi), or, as it is euphemisti¬ 
cally referred to. by placing the infant 'in the month of a dog* 
(inn pi kalbi) or 'in the mouth of a crew’ (mtt pt dri&i),“ The 
phrase 'to throw [the infant] to the mouths of the dogs,’ that 
is, exposure, is mentioned in ;‘t N eo- Babylon in n document." 
The fate of these infants, left to the tender mercy and rare of 
'dogs' and 'crows,’ ia apparent. Most of them perished from 
hunger and cold, but some escaped death by being picked up 
by strangers who chanced to pass by the 'pit.' Those found¬ 
lings wore sometimes adopted by their rescuers," but in most 
cases were brought up by them as staves. Another source of 
slavery was the practice of kidnaping young people and then 
selling them as slaves. The Hammurabi Code and the Old 
Testament codes prescribed death as the penalty for the kid- 
naping of minors." 

4. Sale of Minors 

-Sale of children into slavery or semi-slavery was not an 
uncommon practice in the Ancient Near East. These sales 
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were transacted in two forms: (1) unconditional sale, that is 
the parent (s) handed the child over to the buyer and in re¬ 
turn received the purchase price 'in full': and (2) sale-adop- 
lion, that is, the parent(s) received the head-price (in some 
contracts called euphemistically a 'gift'), and the sold minor 
was adopted by the purchaser. The Jirat rnetW was a sale 
transaction pure and simple, the contract containing a few 
matter-of-fact clauses, which were usually employed in the 
recording of a sate of simple commodities. 

Following are o few examples of documents dealing with 
the sale of children by their parents from the lime of Enetnrzi, 
ensi of Lngash, from the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
and from Lnrsa: 


RTC 17* 
CoL I 


1. 

Iii + gunu-bandh 

1. 

2. 

rlam en-en-tar-xi 

2. 

3. 

ensi ? 

3. 

4. 

lagas kl -ge 

4. 

5. 

gan-kl-lcu-S4 

ft. 

6. 

enim-bi-dum 

«. 

Coh tt 


1. 

gala 

1 , 

2. 

dtanu-ni 

2. 

it. 

e-3u-Sam " 

3. 

4. 

nfg-Sam ,-ma-ni-5e 

4. 

3. 

1/3-la mfl-na kd 

5. 

6. 

1 so kiir sag-gAl 

6, 

7. 

1 kas-kaS 

7. 

8. 

20 fiuku 

8. 

3. 

30 nindu QA 

0. 


Li l gu nub an do, 
wife of Enetarzi,’’ 
enst 

©f Lagosh, 
from Gankiku, 
Enimbidu, 


the temple singer, 
his son, 
has bought. 

As his price, 
one-third of a mitia of 
silver, 

one standard large kur of 
grain, 

one [measure) of beer, 
twenty [loaves] of 
bread, 

[and] twenty [loaves] of 
Q A-bread, 
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Col. Ill 

1. e-ns-sum 1. ahe has given." 


(TT U 4578 

1* l -—..v-- 

2. nig-sam, I dugi-ga-ni 

3. dutnu nr-dingir-kam 
L lugaJ-uSuingal 

5. ansi-gS 
S. \-UAA 

7. ib-ni-£nrrti 

8. dumu tin [...] 

9. su-hn-[Li] 

Rest of tablet broken off. 

ITT II S512-* 

1. <ii-ti1-Ia 

2. I 4 5 tie kiir ma-nnslg 

3. Mm-til-la [...] dumu 
(SAL]' Ju-usar-bW-ra*ka 

4. ki luba-mu [dumii] fr- 
dub-ba-ta 

ij, hi-usnr-har-ra ab-ba nin- 
nanga-ra Su-ba-ti-a 

6. nin-imn gn genie 1 fi*u [sa r- 
bar]-ra Jul-a-mu in-Siwn-a 

7. lu-inim-ma-bi 

8. sag-rig"— J ba-ba # 

9. ''ba-bafl-nin-C,. -}am 

10. ur-gil-gigir dumu ur- 

'’kai-la-ki* 

11. nam-erini'bi in-ku- 


] t. [X shekels of silver], 

2. the price of Du [g]ga, 
R, son of Ur*dlngir, 

4, Lugal-ushumga)... 

5, the emu, 

6, has paid, 

7, Ibni-ahami, 

8, Son of Hu .... 

3, has received [it] ” 


1. Completed case. 

7. The witnesses 

8. Sagrig-Baba, 

9. Bahft-mn , - ■ am. 

10. [and] Ur-gishgigir, son 
of Ur-KaUaki, 

! l. swore [to the fact] 

2. that one and four-fifths 
fcitr of grain [and] four 
minus of wool, 

S. the full price of [Nin- 
uanga], daughter of Lu- 
usarbarra, 

I. from Ltilamu, son of 
Edubba, 

5. Lu-usarbarra, father of 
N in-nan ga, lias received, 

6. anil that Nin-nango, tlie 
female slave from Lu¬ 
ll [sitrbar] ra Lulamu has 
bought." 
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ITT in fiufii" 

1. di- l i 1-Jft 

2. lu-ka-ni eri(tl) 

3. sam-tiUIn-ni 

[1] 2 (rin igi*3-gal kb* 
boibbar-L-y- 

4. kii-i-iiw ab-ba-iui 
u bi!-[s] ilam-mi 

5. mu cti erida Il, -ta 

6. lu-diugir-ra damn sakAu- 
m 

7. in-Si-sAm 

8. hj-iag G ‘gn dimm ur-gar 

9. m - ll cn-lil drnmi da-da 
) 0, 1 u -minimum*- bi- [me] 

YBT vm 8 

1. ‘ha-ZM'u-um mu-ni-im 

2. ki ^ain-mu-ia-Uja ad-du- 
a-nj 

3- ii gn*mi-il*tum [amaJ-A- 
ni 

4. ‘bal-niu-niim-h4 
f». In-Si-[Sim] 

8. 1/3 ma-na [kti-babbar] 

7. ^im-tO-k-bi-Dfel 

5, m~na-an-[In] 

9, u,,-kur-su rt sin-mu-[sa¬ 
lmi] 

10, Ci ga-mi-[jMuin] 

11, Tm-nuMm-gi i -[gi,-(&] 

12, mu lugai-la-bi i[n-p&-eA} 


1. Completed cose. 

2. Lukam, the slave, 

3. fur Ins full price of 

t wdve ami onc-thlrd 
shekels of silver, 

4. from Kudo, his father, 
and Bil.,, .his mother, 

5. in the year of the high 
priest of Eridu, 

f>. Lirdingir, son of 
Shakani. 

7. has bought. 

8 . Luahagga, son of I 'r-gar, 

9. Ur-^Enlil, sou of Dnda, 
10, were the witnesses," 

Hest broken off. 


1. 11 its i rum by mime, 

2. from Sitt-miishaliini, his 
father, 

3. and GSmilt uni. his 

mother, 

■S. Baimunamhe 

5. has bought, 

fi. One-third mina [of 
silver], 

7. as h is full price, 

8, he has paid. 

0. That in future Sin* 
m ush a Him 

10. anil G&miltum 

11. shall riot contest the sale 

12. by the name of the king 
[they have sworn]." 


Young girls were often soldi with tile expressed purpose 
of serving a double function—as handmaids to their mis- 
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tresses and ns conculiiii^s to their masters. In a document 
dated in the reign or Hammurabi we read the following: 

Sh smash-miri daughter of Ibbi-Sha'an, from lbbi- 
Sha’an her father, Bunene-abi and Bfilisunu have bought: 
to Bunene-ftlii she Is a wife, to Belisumi she is a slave. 
On tiie day Shamnsh-nflri to Belisumi her mistress, ‘you 
4 ire not my mistress' say, she shall cut her [ front 1 hair 
and sell her for money.. " 

In a note to the translation of this document, Schorr calls 
attention to the fact that, in contrast to other marriage con¬ 
tracts, the danse regarding the dissolution of the marriage is 
not mentioned here and concludes that the girl remaincd in 
effect a slave, with the double function of maid to her mistress 
and concubine to her master. Sales of children are also Je- 
|M>rted from Neo-Babylonia and from Assyria. In a docu¬ 
ment dated in the reign of Nebuchndnezzar. a man and his 
wife jointly sold their son. - A direct sale of a girl by her 
father is recorded in a document from Assyria dated in the 
middle of the seventh century B.C. A man owed the sum of 
thirty shekels of silver that he was unable to pay: he therefore 
handed his daughter over to the creditor, and the document 
states with finality: ‘that woman is bought, taken.’** In an¬ 
other document, dated in the year GS7 B.C., we learn of a mother 
who sold her young daughter for the price of thirty shekels 
of silver." In still another document, also of the same period, 
a man sold his young son for sixteen shekels of silver. - These 
sale contracts are phrased in the same legal terms as those 
dealing with tlie sale of commodities, and repudiation of the 
sale by either party is barred by the threat of penalties of the 
most severe nature. In one case the purchaser even received 
from the father of the sold son a guaranty of one hundred 
days against leprosy and epilepsy, a clause found only in Slav*, 
sale documents of this period." The same guaranty was also 
given in u sale of a girl by her brother." The large number 
of documents relating to the sale of minors by their parents 
in Nuzi is of the sale-adoption or conditional-sale type, but we 
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Also have a few cases of unconditional sale. In one, a man 
sold his daughter into slavery (tm<t amtHti) for thirty minas 
of lead, a Quantity of barley, and five sheep/* There are sev¬ 
eral cases on record of the sale of j*oung girls by Uicir broth¬ 
ers. Thu* one man sold his sister for thirty-six minus of lead, 
the equivalent of the price of an os and seven minas of bronze; 
in another case, a sister was sold for certain commodities 
equivalent to the price of a cow and six mines of copper." 
Cases of outright sale of children into slavers' by their parents 
are not recorded in the Old Testament. However, the facts 
that parents sold their young girls into conditional slaveiy 
(Ex. 21:7-11), that creditors seized the children of their de¬ 
ceased debtors (11 Kings 4:1), and that debt-ridden farmers 
were forced by law to hand their sons and daughters over as 
slaves (Neli. 5:5) show that, as in the neighboring countries 
of Babylonia and Assyria, Palestinians, when hard pressed, 
could and probably did sell their children 'voluntarily* into 
servitude. 

While Babylonian ami Assyrian parents knew only of one 
method of selling their children, that of unconditional slavery, 
the non-Semitic Nuzisns and the Hebrews of Palestine evolved 
a new- scheme of sale. This was the method of sale-adoption, 
whereby younggirls were sold with the explicit condition that, 
upon reaching puberty, their purchaser would give them into 
marriage. The following is a l ypicul Nuii sale-adoption con¬ 
tract: 

Nun I 26 

1 . [tup-pi mar]tuti u k&l- 1, 

Ia-tu*-ti 

2. pal ’"te-hi-ip-til-Ia mar 2. 

pu-hi-So-cn-ni 

3. [ m i]-u-ki mfir ma-si-Hu 3, 

4. [m&rat-zu] f sMu-ia 4. 

5. a-na martini 11 i) s-na kdl- 5. 

U-tu*-ti 


[Tablet of daughter]ship 
and daeghter-m-lawship 
[of] Tehip-tilla, son of 
Puhi-shermi. 

Iuki, son of MasT-ilu, 

[his daughter] Shfluia 
into daughbership and 
da u ghter-i ndawshi p 
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6. a-irn Me-hMp-til-la 
id<iin ,n 

7. ii “te-hi-ip-tiMA fl-na 
a§-su-ti 

£, a-na •"a-kip-Aarri a-na 
ardi-su iil<liii ln 

9. u sum-ma w a-kip-sarri 
im-tu t -[ut] 

10. it m te-hi-ip-til-la 

11 . a-na Ba-ni-im-ma ar-di-£u 
i-na-din 

12. & a-di-i *Si-lu-ia bfil-t£-at 

13. it i-na biti sa >»te-hi4p.til- 

la la ii-f&n 

14- it "‘te-hMp-til-la 15 SlqO 
kaspa 

16. a-na * n i-u-ki iddm 1 " 


6. to Tehip-tilla gave, 

7. and Tehip-tilla into w ifc- 
hood 

8. to Akip-aharri, to hia 
slave has given {her), 

9. If Akip-sharri dies, 

10. then Tehip-tilla shall give 
Shiluia 

11. to another slave of his. 

12. As long as Shiluia lives, 

13. the house of Tehip-tilla 
she shall not leave. 

ii. Tehip-tilla forty-five 
shekels of silver 

15. to Juki has given.** 


The conditions specified in this contract drawn up between 
the girl's father and her 'father-in-law' are; (1) that the girl 
be married to one of her father-in-law's slaves’, should her 
first husband die. she is to bo given as a wife to another slave 
of the same household ; (2) no matter what happens to her 
mates, she is to remain as long as she lives in her father-in¬ 
taw's house in the double capacity of a slave-bearing mother 
and of a maid. Formally, this transaction is an adoption 
contract, for Tehip-TUIa lakes the girl Shiluia into daughter- 
ship and datighter-in-lawahip, but in fact it is a sale in dis¬ 
guise. The so-called father-in-law purchased the girl and 
paid her head-price to her father. The only difference be¬ 
tween the unconditional sale of young girls and the Niman 
sale-adoption lies in the fact that whereas in the Former case 
the purchaser may do with the girl as he pleases, he is bound 
in the tatter ra y to give her in marriage. The principle, then, 
underlying the Nmiaii sale-adoption of this typo was to insure 
the sold girl with a marital status and thereby prevent her 
master from exploiting her as a prostitute, the inevitable fate 
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of the female slave," The condition that the slave girl be 
married was fundamental. Fathers took the precaution to 
safeguard for their daughters a continuous marital status by 
inserting in the sale document a special clause to the effect 
that should the first slave-husband die, her master would give 
her into marriage to another one of his slaves. In some docu¬ 
ments provisions are made for four husbands, 1 ' 1 and in one for 
as many as eleven ; 'If ten of her husbands have died, in that 
case to an eleventh into wifehood she shall give her/" The 
status of the husband wns of secondary importance. This 
depended primarily on the bargaining power of the parents, 
if the sum neede<l was small and not urgent, a father might 
succeed in having his sold daughter marry a freeman: other¬ 
wise lie liad to be satisfied with a slave as a * on-in-law. The 
needs of the parents are reflected in the variety of condition* 
contained in the sale-adoption contracts, briefly, they may 
he summarized in rhe following order: (n tha t the girl be 
married to her master;" <2> to her master's sen;** (S) to a 
maw *in the gate.* that is, to a stranger:" ( I) that site should 
not be given into marriage to a slave;" (5) tliat she may be 
given into marriage to a slave;" and (fi) that she may be 
given to a slave, or be made into a prostitute.** 

The Nuzhin practice of conditional sales of young girls had 
its parallel in Palestine. There, too, this custom was in vogue, 
at least in early times, A section Of the earliest Hebrew slave 
legislation, that of Exodus 21:7-11, reads as follows: 

If a man sells his daughter to be an nmirA [literally 
'handmaid, female stove'], she shall not go free as the 
slaves do |i.e. in the seventh year}. If she is displeasing 
to her master, who acquired her for himself, he shall let 
her be redeemed; to sell her to a stranger" lie ahull have 
no power, since he has dealt deceitfully with her. And 
if he has appointed her for liis son, lie shall treat her in 
the manner of daughters. Tf he marries another [wife}, 
ho shall not diminish her food, her clothes, and her conju¬ 
gal rights. If he does not observe Ihe^c three |duties] 
to her. then she shall go free for nothing, without money 
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In view tif the Nozhin practice, this Biblical law repre¬ 
sents a fragment of a series of enactments that originally 
dealt with all cases of conditional sales of young girls. The 
section before us deals with the specific case of a brideship 
and daughter-m-lawship sale, that is, the sale of a freeborn 
young girl by her father with the condition that the master 
himself or his son nutrry her," The conditions as set forth in 
this case are: (I) that the master himself marry her (hence 
the prohibition of treating her like n slave woman" or selling 
her into marriage to a stranger); (2) in ease the master re¬ 
fuses, after she lifts readied puberty, to abide by the stipula¬ 
tion in t lie contract on the ground that the girl now does not 
find favor in his eyes, he may take recourse to one of the fol- 
lowiug alternatives; (a) he may let her be redeemed; (1») he 
may give her as a wife to one of his sons: or (c) he may re¬ 
tain her as hb concubine. In the last-mentioned ease he must 
sup |Kiri, her with the necessities of life. Should he refuse, 
however, to comply with one of these alternatives open to him, 
then, ns a penalty for breach of contract, 'she shall go free 
for nothing. Without money,'* Not many Palestinian fathers 
whom poverty and debts compelled to sell their daughters, 
however, were able to sell them under such 'favorable' condi¬ 
tions. Some were forced to sell their daughters under harsh¬ 
er terms, namely, that the girls be married to slaves. That 
this Nuslan practice was also in use in Palestine is evident 
from the very satrie Biblical law. Exodus 21:24 deals with 
the Hebrew defaulting debtor who is to work for six years 
and is to be freed in the seventh. 'If he come in single, lie 
shall go out single; if lie was married, hia wife shall go out 
with him. If iiip master gives him a wife, and ahe bears him 
sons or daughters, the wife with her children shall belong to 
her master, and he shall go out alone.' Now, who is this 
woman, who is given hero to col mbit with the defaulting 
debtor, and whose children, though bom of a free father tem¬ 
porarily in servitude, remain the property of the master? 
The usual interpretation that she was a Canaanile makes little 
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sense. Not All Canaan ite women were slaves, and if a Canaan* 
ite slave woman was meant, the term titndk or Hffi&h and 
not 'i$$ah would have been employed. It may therefore be 
suggested that the ‘i&fttA was a freeborn Hebrew srirl who was 
sold by her father on Lhe condition that she be given as a wife 
to a slave. We have cited vases in the Nnzinti practice where 
girts were sold with the .stipulation that they be married con¬ 
secutively to four or even to eleven slaves. ' We have in the 
Biblical law a similar case. The girl is married to a slave 
and lives with him until lie is freed in the seventh year. Af¬ 
ter that she is given into marriage to another slave and so ad 
for she, in distinction to those who wore sold with 
the stipulation that they be married to a freeborn, man, re¬ 
mains in the house of her master as long as she lives, and her 
children are the property of her owner. 

5. Self-Sale 

Lack of employment, or debts, drove people to sell first 
their children and then themselves into slavery. In the ab¬ 
sence of any State or communal help for those driven from the 
soil by war, famine, or economic misfortunes, a man or woman 
had only one recourse to save himself from starvation, and 
that was self-sale into slavery. Voluntary self-sale was a 
(Simmon phenomenon, especially among strangers who had 
neither kin nor friends to tide them over in times of distress; 
but even natives sometimes resorted to this desperate step, 
Host of the self-sale cases in Ancient Babylonia are reported 
from the reign of Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, when the country 
passed through a severe economic crisis. But the practice of 
self-sale was already known in tile period of the Third Dy¬ 
nasty of Hr. as the following document of the self-sale of a 
whole family testifies: 


RV 53 

1. [I tir]-du n -ku-gn 

2. I an-bu-sa dam-ni 


1. Ur-dukuga, 

2. Anti 11 za his wife. 
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3. 

1 mn-da-da 

3. 

Nindada, 

4. 

1 nin-ur-m-ni 

4. 

Ninurrani, 

5. 

1 ur-^su-mah 

s. 

[and] Ur-Shuntah 

6. 

dumu-ni-me 

6 . 

his children, 

1 . 

2/3 ma-iia 3 gin ku- 

7. 

for two-third a of a mi no 


babbar-sir 


and three shekels of silver. 

8. 

nRa-ne-ne bft-nt-an-sam,- 

S. 

of their own accord have 


aS" 


sold themselves. 


The following: four self-sale document? are from Iairsa and 
are dated in the reign of Eim-Sin, They are phrased in a 
very matter-of-fact style. 


YBT v 146 


1. ‘iStar-etlati" mu-ui-im 

L 

Ishlar-dlati by name, 

2. Jci ni-te-nu-ni-sl 

2. 

of her own accord 

3. 16& gin ku-baMmr 

3. 

fifteen and one-half 
shekels of silver 

4. ki bal-mu-nam-he 

4. 

from Balniunamhe 

5. su-ba-an-ti 

5. 

has received 

6. Mm-tiMa-iii-sfe 

6, 

as her full price. 

7. gis-gan-na tb-ta-an-baF 

YET vni 17 

7. 

The fnttonitum he [the 
purchaser] brought over 
[to himself]." 

1. U-Jl-ma-abi 

1. 

Dima-abi 

2. nRe-nl 

2, 

of his own accord. 

3. ki ni-te-ni 

3. 

from hint self. 

4. J bal-mu-naiti-hi 

4, 

Balrnunamhe 

5. in-si-in-sam 

5. 

I 

S 

6. Sam-tiUn-bi-su 

fi. 

As his full price 

7. [x x x x] kii-babbar 

7. 

[X shekels] of silver 

3. [ijn-iui-an-fa 

8. 

he has paid. 

YBT VIII 31 

1. “qu-ur-ru-d u-um mn-nHm 

1. 

Qurrudum by name. 

2. biu-ii-a-tum mu-ni-im 

2, 

Nfmtiim by name, 

3. dumu-mes a-pil-fcu-bi-[x] 

3. 

The children of Apil-kubi, 

4. se§ lja-ba-na-tum-[x] 

4, 

. brother of Habanatum, 
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5. td nl-feai 
*>. ‘bubmu-nnm-he 

7. indii-s&m-meS 

8. a-tia t-lj£-e]-ti-3u-tiii 

9. ! .'3 mu-im ku-babbftr 
li|. iani-til-la-Tii-se 

11. in-na-an-!£ 

12. pa-<ji-ra-an i-pa-Qii-ru-su- 

nu-ti 

13. I ma-na ku-babbar 

H. in-na- [tui-lu] 

YBT vm 10 

l. 'ain-ma-gir mu-fni-im] 

*2. nig m-te-na 
3. k! ni-te-na 
l bal-mumam-{i& 

5. in* Si-in-sum 
l>. 10 gin ku-babbar 

7, Mm-tll-ia-bi-Su 

8, in-nn-[an]-ln 
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5, from themselves 
B. Bahminamhe 
7. has bought. 

K. For their debt 

9. one-third rain* of silver. 

10. as their full price, 

11. he has paid. 

12. lie who brings a claim 
against Lhem 

13. one mina of silver 
1J. w ill pay. 


1. Sin-mfigir by name, 

2. belonging to himself. 

3. from himself, 

1. Balmnnamhe 

6. has bought. 

6. Ten shekels of silver, 

7. ;ts his full price, 

8. he lias paid. 


Of the thousands of legal and business documents that 
have come down to us from the Hammurabi period, from Noo- 
Babylonia and Late Assyria, not one, to the knowledge of the 
writer, contains a case of self-sale. Thig, however, in no way 
proves that such cases were nonexistent. One document from 
the Assyrian merchant colony of Kanish { Cappadocia} pro¬ 
vides us with a dear example of the self-sale of a man ami his 
wife because of poverty, A certain A and his wife, who were 
'it! distress,’ were given by E to C because € ‘kept them alive/ 
that is saved them from hunger. A and his wife became the 
slaves of C," 

From Nnsi we possess a number t>f documents relating to 
self-enslavement. These are mostly from the foreign immi¬ 
grants, the llabiru, who, being unable to find employment* en¬ 
tered ’of their own free will,* singly or with their families, 
into the status of servitude. 
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Nuri v 459 


1. 1,1 ma r-Uti- i if- ia-itt 

2. *"®’|ia-bi-ru-ii 

3. 5a mat as-§u-ur 

4 . sj ra-irui-aS-Su-ma 

5. a-na ardflti m * MI 

l>. a-iia m te-h i-ip-til-la 
7. mar pu-hi-te-en-tu 
3. iLS-te-ri-ib-ihj 


1, Mir-lJiglat, 

2, a Habiru 

;t, from Assyria, 

4, of liia own free will, 

5, as a slave 

0. to Tehip-tilla, 

7 . son of Puhhsheimi, 

B, caused himself to enter. 


In another document, Nuci v. -Hfl, we learn that a certain 
Mlabiru?) woman by the name of Wahulnkl entered into the 
status of slavery rtmiuit it itrilitti ) with httr children into 

the house of Tehip-tilln. 

Tiie document goes on to say: 


5- u simi-ma f wa-hu-lu-ki 

7. ibh;dkut“' ii uS-tu 

8. bit tfl te4n-ip-t.il-!a u-us-si 

9. h ki-i-a-am i-ipi-ab-bi 

10. a-na-ku la amtu-mi Ei 
m&rQ rni, Ma 

11. la ardfini mB * ii ,n te-Ui-ip- 
til-ta 

12. r wa-hu-hi-ld ija-tu iie-ir- 
ri-fiu 

13. i-in-5 u-nu i-na-pal-ma 

14. u a-na §i-rni i-na-din-na- 


l>. Mow, If Wah ul aki 

7. should w itiid raw and 
leave 

8. the house of Teh ip-tilla 

9. and say, 

10. ‘I am not a slave and my 
children 

11. are not slaves,' then 
Teh ip-tilla 

13. shall pluck out the eyes 

12. of Wshuluk i and those of 
her offspring 

I t. and sell them for a price. 


as-su-mi-ti 


It will be noticed that in distinction to the self-sale docu¬ 
ments from Babylonia, dted above, no purchase price is paid 
to these people who enter into servitude.'* They enter volun¬ 
tarily into this state of servitude in exchange for food, cloth¬ 
ing, and shelter. As one document succinctly expresses it: 
'As long as T I the master), lives, A [the liabirnj shall serve 
him and T food and clothing shall give him.'* Furthermore, 
the man or woman who ‘enters’ the house of a master must 
remain there as long as the latter lives. In case of desertion 
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the Uubiru becomes subject to the most erne] punishment,” 
On the other hand, we find that in some cases the Habirii is 
nllowed to withdraw provided he supplies another man to 
serve in his stead” These people then retain some kind of 
Segal personality, for it is expressly stated in some documents 
that only after desertion will they "be sold for a price,' that is, 
be reduced to tbe status of slavery.™ Economically, however, 
these people were unfree. They were ‘bound* to their master 
for the duration of his life, and hence it was a kind of ‘self¬ 
sale* into servitude. 

Of all tbe ancient law codes, the Old Testament alone (Ex. 
21:2-6, Pt. 15:16-7, Lev. 25:Ji9ff.) mentions the case of self- 
stale or voluntary slavery. The law of Exodus 21:2-G, which 
deals with the case of a defaulting debtor to whom bis master 
has given a wife, provides that should the slave, after his six* 
year term had expired, decide voluntarily to remain in servi¬ 
tude. his master should accept him: 

Put if the slave shall plainly say, T love my master, 
my wife, and my children. 1 will not go free.’ Then his 
master shall bring him unto God. and he shall bnng him 
to the door or to the door-post, and his master shall 
pierce his ear with an awl: and he shall serve him for¬ 
ever. 

The emphasis on 'lie shall serve him forever,* or as Deu¬ 
teronomy 15:16-7, which is a parallel to this taw, phrases it, 
‘And tie ahull be your slave forever, and also to your female 
slave you shall do likewise/ indicates that voluntary slavery 
of a Hebrew was considered, as it was in Nuzi, to be of a 
permanent character." While the cited two laws of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy deal with the voluntary self-e>islavement of 
a former debtor-slave who entered into this state under par¬ 
ticular circumstances, namely, his unwillingness to leave eco¬ 
nomic security and especially his family, the law of Leviticus 
25:39IT. is of an entirely different character. This law has 
noth tug in common with those of Exodus and Deuteronomy. 
There the subject is the defaulting debtor enslaved by his 
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creditor; here it is the free Hebrew why voluntarily eaters 
into the state of slavery because of adverse economic circum¬ 
stances. The law makes a distinction between a Hebrew and 
a non-Hebrew master. In the first ease, the Hebrew* slave re¬ 
mains in perpetual slavery although theoretically he was to 
be freed in the year of the jubilee," His master could, of 
course, release him before the jubilee, but the law does not 
demand it of him. On the other hand, if a Hebrew sold him¬ 
self to a foreigner, the latter must free him if the slave him- 
uelf or one of his kin offers to redeem him. 

6. Adoption op Freeborn Children 

Adoption of infants and adults was since Lime immemo¬ 
rial a frequent practice in Ancient Babylonia, The Sumerian 
school texts ana the so-called Sumerian Family Laws." 

anil the Hammurabi Code deal extensively with the law and 
practices of adoption," From the large number of adoption 
contracts at our disposal it seems quite clear that the under¬ 
lying cause of most «f the adoption cases, whether of infants, 
adults, or freed slaves, was economic in character, namely, a 
desire on the part of the adopter to acquire cheap labor and 
security in old age. The adoption transaction, irrespective of 
the differences in legal phraseology and local usages, was 
fundamentally a business deal made anti agreed upon by the 
two parties concerned for their mutual economic advantage. 
The two parties signed a contract according to which each of 
them took upon himself definite obligations and responsibili¬ 
ties. Like any other business transaction, the adoption con¬ 
tract also contained a clause specifying a penalty against a 
one-sided dissolution of the agreement. The following is a 
specimen of art adoption contract dated in the reign of Rim- 
Sin: 

YET vitl 149 

1. ‘i-mi-ir-tum mu-ni-im 

2. dumu-SAL ub-la-turn 

2. u Si-ip- d sin 


1. Immertum by name, 

2. daughter of Ublatum 

3. and Shep-Sin, 
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4- 

M ub-ta-tum aiim-a-ni 

4. 

from Ub latum, her 
mother. 

5. 

u §i-ip- ft sUi ad-da-a-ni 

5. 

and Shep-Sin, her father. 

6. 

Hft-nuwuro dumu-SAL 

G. 

Uunassum, daughter of 


i-ni-ib-lar-ri-im 


[nib-shard 

7, 

natn-dumu-ni-54 Su-ba-ti 

7. 

has adopted as her child 

8. 

natn-ibila-ui-S^ in-gar 

8. 

[and] appointed her as 
heiress. 

9- 

tukum-bi 

9, 

If 

10 . 

H-mi-ir-ium 

10. 

Immertum 

11. 

nam-la-ma-sum dumii- 

11. 

to Lunia&sum, daughter 


SAL i-iii-ib-lar-ri 


of Inib-sharri, 

12. 

U-la urn-mi iq-t a-bi 

12. 

‘you are not my mother* 
say, 

13, 

nam-kii-se in-na-as-mu-us 

IS. 

she shall sell her for 
money. 

14, 

u tukum-bi 

14. 

And if 

15. 

na-mn-suin dumU-SAL 

15, 

La muss urn. daughter of 


i-al-ib-Sar-rl 


I nib-shard 

in. 

nam-i-mi-ir-tmn dumu- 

16. 

to Immcrtum [her] 


SAL 


daughter. 

17. 

li-la drnnu-SAL-a-ni 

17. 

'yon are not my 


iq-ta-bi 


daughter* say. 

18. 

bn a mi-ma-So i-ba-s[u] 

18. 

she si mil forfeit whatever 

19. 

i-te-li 

19. 

site possesess. 


It \s not our purpose to discuss the institution of Adoption 
in nil its aspects** We arc primarily interested in this prac¬ 
tice as a source of slavery and manumission. The Sumerian 
law decrees slavery for the disobedient mid the recalcitrant 
adoptive; 

If an [adopted] son to his father ‘you are not my 
father' say, he shall cut his [ frontj hair, put a slave 
mark" on him, and soli him for money. 

If an [adopted] son to his mother ‘you are not my 
mother' say, his [front] hair shall be cut, in the city he 
shall be led around, and from the house he shall be driven 
ouL 
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If a father to His [adopted 1 son ‘you are not my son’ 
say, imu.se and walls he [the father] shall forfeit. 

If a mother to her [adopted] son ‘you are not my ami' 
say, house and furniture she sliall forfeit.' 

The severe penalty* meted out to the disobedient adopted 
sem was consonant with the very nature of the undertaking. 
Both contracting parties made investments with the view of 
future returns: the adopter expected to be eared for as long 
as he lived: arid the adoptive expected a share in his father’s 
inheritance. Since the repudiation of the agreement by either 
party carried with it n financial km. the repudiated party had 
to be property compensated. The adopter forfeits ’house and 
walls,' arid the adopted son. who possesses nothing save his 
body, is sold into slavery." 

Those sjnvnyy clauses, in ono form or another, are found 
in many adoption contracts of early Babylonia. A few ex¬ 
amples of such contracts will suffice to illustrate the point that 
the institution of adoption, though serving primarily family 
and economic purposes, was also, in a restricted sense, a source 
of slavery, in an adoption document dated in the reign of 
Rim-Sin, the woman Shallurtum, adopted a young girl by the 
name of Awirium from her parents. As her price, the par¬ 
ents received the sum of one and two-thirds shekels of silver. 
The reason for Lite adoption is plainly stated in the following 
words: ’Awirtum shall be made a prostitute, and from her 
earnings she shall provide for Shallmtum, her mother. If 
Awirtum should say to Shallurtum "you are not my mother,” 
she shall lx? sold for money.’ On the other hand, if Shiillur- 
tum shall repudiate her adopted daughter by saying * 3 - 0*1 are 
not my daughter,’ she shall pay a fine of ten shekels of silver 
and in addition forfeit the money paid to Awirtam’s father 
at the time of the adoption" in a document from Sippnr, 
dated In the reign of Hammurabi, a man and his wife adopted 
x young boy, The first clause of the contract assures the boy 
of the right of inheritance as the ftret-bom, even should the 
parents have children of their own. The second clause pro- 
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vides the penalty for broach of contract. Should the adoptive 
say, 'you are not my lather, yon are not my mother, 1 his par¬ 
ents shall cut his (front) hair and sell him for mutiey. On 
the other hand, should the adopters declare ‘you are not our 
son,' they shall forfeit ] louse and utensils. At the end of the 
cuntract is a note stating that an (unspecified) sum of money 
was paid by the adopters to the boy's parents* The true 
character of adoption in Ancient Babylonia is vividly de¬ 
scribed in a document dated in the reign of Kurigateu in the 
Casaite period. 

Ina-UriiWlfilmt... had no daughter, she therefore 
adopted £ fir turn, daughter of Ninurta-mushallim. She 
has paid seven shekels of gold. Be it that she give her 
to a man, be it that she make her a prostitute, her slave 
she shall not make her. If she make her a slave, to the 
house of her father she shall return. As long ns Ira- 
U rule-rush at lives, Etirtum shall serve her. When Jna- 
Uruk-rishat dies, ^irtuiu, as her daughter, shall pour 
water on her grave. If Ina-Uruk-rlshat should any ‘you 
are not my daughter.’ she shall forfeit the silver she pos¬ 
sesses. Should Etirtum say *you are not my mother' she 
shall make her her slave.* 1 

This is the first time that a religions motive is given as 
one of the causes for adoption in Babylonia-*' Even so, the 
economic advantages of this adoption transaction outweigh 
the religious concern for the care of the dead.* 

From the few adoption contracts that have come down to 
us from the Middle Assyrian period (1500-1200 B.C.), it seems 
quite dear that the same economic motives (cheap labor and 
old-age security), so dominant a factor in the Old Babylonian 
period, were also at the bast? of the Assyrian adoption cases. 
In one document the adopted sou takes upon himself the obli¬ 
gation to 'serve and provide for his parents as long as they 
live/* In another document the adoptive is threatened in 
cose of disobedience with having his (front) hair cut and with 
being sold into slavery* Very few adoption contracts are 
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known from the Neo-Babylonian - and the Late Assyrian 
periods. 4 ' The reason for the scarcity of adoption transactions 
in these periods probably lies in Lin fact thai, with the excep¬ 
tion of real adoptions because of childlessness, adoption as a 
means of securing cheap labor had ceased to be a profitable 
investment The increase in the number of slaves provided the 
market with a large supply of labor; adoption liad outlived its 
economic use fulness and hence its practice was discontinued." 

7. INSOLVENCY 

Although slaves were recruited from various indigenous 
run! foreign sources, the basic supply source for the ever- 
niuuiiiiug number of slaves in the Ancient Near East was the 
native debtor, for insolvency inevitably led to the debtor's en¬ 
slavement.' Insolvency could be the result of many causes, 
-inch us draught, pestilence, war, etcetera, against which the in¬ 
dividual was powerless to act; but one of the chief factors 
lending to the foreclosure of man and properly was unques¬ 
tionably the exorbitant interest rate charged on loans, hi a 
society in which small-scale farming, house industry, and in¬ 
ternal trade wore the chief occupaliuus of the population, 
credit facilities wore of paramount importance. The farmer, 
the craftsman, and the merchant needed credit. This credit 
was supplied through Joans in the form of silver or goods by 
the temples, priests, landlords, and capitalists. Tile average 
fate of interest charged in Ancient Babylonia was 20-25 per 
cent ou stiver and 33Vs per cent on grain. The Hammurabi 
Code maintained this rate mid threatened those who charged 
a higher interest with the forfeiture of the loan.** The Su¬ 
merian term for interest is vuki, the Accadlan, sibtum. The 
usual formula of interest on money reads: did am J martn 12 

katrpam ussuh .interest on one minu, twelve shekels of 

silver he shal pay.’ In a number of documents the interest 
charged is referred to as fifrhrnt kittam usxab"" *the normal 
interest he shall pay,' or xibat o£ uxsnb, ‘the interest of 
Shamash [t.e_ according to the fixed rate of the Show ash 
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temple] he shall pay/ These two formulas, though they do 
not mention the Interest rate, refer to the normal interest of 
20-25 par cent on money Tlie following are two examples 
of loan documents: one was granted by Lhe Shamnsh temple 
and is dated in the reign of Naram-Sin, of the dynasty of L'sh- 
nunna, and the Other wassecured from a private moneylender 
and is dated in the fourteenth year of Hammurabi. 


BINVJ179 (tablet 1 

1. IT iiqil kaapam 

2. si bat J samas ti-sa-ab 

3 ki '’samas Cl gi-da-uu-um 


4. 5 :ip-pa-au-ili 
5- mar bo-li-a-sa-a-gar 

6. Sil-ba-an-ti 

7. n-tia mas-knn-nim 

8. ku-babbar u mas-bi 

9. blal-e 

Columbia 298 (text urtpttblh 
Obv. 

1, I/S iiqil kaspam 

2, sibat “'Sama* u-sa-uh 

3. itti d samss-mu-ba-Ii-it 

4. 'ks-lu-mtwnu 

h. mar bc-el-Su-nu 

6. Su-ba-an-Li 

7. Qm eburim warah sa-du- 
tim 

8. ku i-tal-e 

Rev. 

I. mahur 1u-u3-Ut-mar 


1. Seventeen shekels of si 1 ver, 

2. the interest rate of the 
Shsmash [templej he 
will pay, 

it. from [the temple of] 
Shamash and Gidanum 
[s temple official] 

I. A p pan-Ui, 

5. son of BeU-ashagivr, 

(i. has received. 

7. At the threshing floor 1 " 

8. the silver and its in teres t 

9. he will pay. 


1. One-third Hheket of silver. 

2. the in terfid rate [of tile 
temple] of Shamash he 
will pay, 

3. from Slutmaali-mubailit 

4 . Kalumum, 

5. son of rbT-i.ilmmi, 

9. has received. 

7. At harvest Lime, in the 
month of accounts, 

8- the silver he will pay. 

1. Before Lush laminar. 
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2. mar ahti-la-ap-^amai 

3. mahar a-hu-ni tupsarrim 

4. warah i-si-in-^adad 

5. mu gu-za •’innina 

Seals. 


2. sen ef AhuIiiii-iSlimtins'll, 

3. Before Ah uni, the scribe. 

4. Month of Shab&tu. 

5. The year in which the 
throne for Inn in a in 
Baby Jon [was completed]. 


The Joan doc aments of tile Hammurabi period do not state 
whether the interest rate was reckoned on a monthly or yearly 
basis, .i inlying from th- documents of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur,*” of the Neo-Babylonian and of the Assyrian periods, in 
which interest was charged by the month, we may assume 
that either this was the case also in the Hammurabi period, or 
that the interest covered the period from spring to harvest 
time. The basic rate of 20-25 per cent and 33 V6 P&r cent re¬ 
mained practically unchanged in Babylonia down to the Per¬ 
sian period. 1 ’* 


Assyria had no fixed or average rate of interest. In Late 
Assyria the usurer had a free hand in determining the rate of 
interest he wished the borrower to pay. Interest on money 
varied from 20 per cent to as high as SO per cent per annum . w 
The SO per cent formula reads: ’2 minus of silver ... 4 shekels 
of stiver for 1 mina monthly it shall increase/ - There were 
two other kind;, of loans current in Babylonia and Assyria:** 
loans granted without interest (by the temple and the land¬ 
lords to their tenants), and loans on which interest was 
charged only after the dale of maturity. In the latter case 
the interest was enormous. In Ancient Babylonia 100 per 
cent was charged; 1 ' in Neo-Babylonian times we find 40 per 
cent 1,1 and also 100 per cent;™ in Assyria it reached 100 per 
cent, 1 “ and 141 per cent, 1 * 


In Nuzj the average interest rate seems to have been 60 
per cent ‘till after the harvest,’ as is shown by the following 
document; 


HSS IX 05 

1. 12 ma-na a-na-kit &a 


1. Twelve minas of lead 
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2. m bSl-iddina n * mar tfcalli 

3. [ilka] 1 * na-su-u Sa 
^hi-iS-mi-te-finp mfir 
Sarri 

■I. "'am-mB-a-ku miir 

5. i-na arhi'" ku-ri-il-li ht 
n1 mi-zi a-nfl sibti tl 

6. inn arki eb&ri rl 

7. ina arlii* 11 ku-ri-U-Ji-ma 
H. is “'uu-zi Ifi ma-na a-na- 

ka 

9. m uru-ma-kH a-na 
ra bfil-iddina“ 

10. u-ui-ar 
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2. belonging to Behidtlina, 
'son' of the palace, 

3. a feudal servant of Hiah- 
inhTeshiip. son of the 
king, 

■1. A jurnnku, son of 
Uliabijn 

5. in the month of Kurilli of 
the city of Nuzi, took 

6. at interest. After the 
harvest, 

7. in the month of Kurilli 
H. of the city of Nuzi, 

eighteen mEnas of lead 
2. Ammaku to E£l-ultima 

10. will return 


In most cases the rate is not specified ; the formula simply 
reads itti sibti&u attir™ ‘with its interest he shall return,' or 
‘after The harvest together with the interest' it shall be re¬ 
turned.*’ There is no information in the Old Testament in 
regard to the interest charged in Palestine. From the in¬ 
junctions against the taking of interest from a fellovv-lfe- 
brevv."’ we may inf^r that interest was charged on loans, and 
that Palestine was no exception to the rule,* iu the case of 
a foreigner, however, the charging of interest was permis¬ 
sible.* 

The fate of the defaulting debtor was slavery. The cred¬ 
itor had the right to seize him or his pledge and force him to 
perform compulsory service. This right of the creditor was 
recognized by the Sumerian law,™ by the Hammurabi Code,* 
and by the Assyrian law."* The creditor assumed f ull power 
over the defaulting debtor and could dispose of him in what¬ 
ever manner he pleased. In a document dated in the reign 
of Sin-muhallit (predecessor of Hammurabi), a creditor 
seized a woman who. Jointly with her husband, had incurred 
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a debt, and carried her off to the city of Malgu."' The cred¬ 
itor could subject the seized debtor to maltreatment and by so 
doing exercise pressure oti his kinsfolk to redeem him. Cases 
of defaulting debtors being [rat in irons and imprisoned by 
their creditors were common in the Cat-site and in the Cs’em 
Babylonian periods,'" Loans were usually granted on secur¬ 
ity. Where Die security was a person, whether a slave, a 
wife, a child, or the debtor himself, the pledge remained in the 
house of the creditor until the debt was paid. In a document 
dated in the reign of Tiim-Sitt, a man borrowed two shekels of 
silver and gave his son as a pledge, and the document goes on 
to say, 'as soon as he pays the money, his son he shall re¬ 
deem.' 4 In another document, also dated in the reign of Rim- 
Sin, a man borrowed five shekels of silver and handed himself 
over as a pledge, and 'as soon as he pays the silver, he shall 
redeem himself .'"' It was at these arbitrary and unlimited 
[sowers of the creditor, which tended t<- reduce large numbers 
of freeborn Babylonians to slavery, that the laws of para¬ 
graphs 11749 of the Hammurabi Code were aimed. The law 
decrees that, in case the hostage was a slave, the creditor could 
dispose of him in whatever manner lie pleased, the debtor hav¬ 
ing no right to interfere. If the pledge was the debtor’s 
slave-concubine who had borne him children, the Code tried 
to exercise a moral pressure on Iratli creditor and debtor: up¬ 
on the former not to dispose of her as he would legally be jus¬ 
tified to do if she were a mere slave, and upon the latter to 
redeem his concubine when possible. In case the hostage was 
the wife or the child of the creditor, the Code limited their 
term of servitude, irrespective of the amount of the loan, to 
three years.” The right of the creditor or guarantor to seize 
and enslave the defaulting debtor or members of his family 
was also exercised in the Caasite” and in t he Neo-Babylonian 
periods. In a Neo-Babylonian document we read of one 
Nabu-etir who Karl guaranteed a loan for one Bcl-lumur. Tile 
latter did not pay his loan and Nabu-etir then sent a letter to 
hia brother asking him to pay the loan to the creditor and to 
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seize the defaulting debtor with his son. Hie guarantor's 
brother did what he was asked to do: ‘five and one-half mi teas 
of silver of my own La N [the creditor] I have given; Bel-lu- 
itjuf, his son and his wife... 1 Jisve seized.'" In a document 
dated in the reign nf Keriglissar, a man gave his son ns a sur¬ 
ety for ten years for a loan of forty-two shekels of silver* 
In » document dated in the reign of Nabonidus, a wife was 
given ns a pledge for a loan and in case of non-payment was 
to remain in the possession of the creditor.* In a document 
fluted in the reign of Artaxerxes I. a man and his 4011 jointly 
incurred a debt and the man's daughter was given as a pledge. 
The stipulation was that in case the debt was not paid on the 
specified date, the girl would become the slave of the creditor,’*' 
Loans on security were common in Assyria, both in early 
and in later limes. Houses, fields, slaves, anti free persons 
were given as pledges.* As a setoff against Uu> Interest of 
the loan, the creditor would occupy the house of the debtor 
without paying rent, or enjoy the usufruct of the pledged field, 
or the labor of the pledged person. The pledged property or 
persons remained in the possession of the creditor until the 
foam was returned: 'on the day when the lend, the gram, and 
the interest ho gives, his wife he shall redeem';" or, 'on the 
day when he returns the lead. Ilia son lie Shall redeem."" In 
case the debt was not paid at the stipulated time, the pledge, 
slave or freeman, was foreclosed: ‘is the time elapsed, then the 
pledges [consisting of the children of the debtor] will lie 
taken; return and claim there shall be none.'" The Middle 
Assyrian code, liko ilie earlier Hammurabi Code, recognized 
the right of the creditor to seize the defaulting debtor or his 
family and regulated the status of such pledges in paragraphs 
39, 44, and 48." The law concerning the pledgor) and fore¬ 
closed 'Assyrian man* and ‘Assyrian woman* (paragraph 4-J) 
reads as follows: 'If an Assyrian man, or if an Assyrian 
woman, who is dwelling in a man's house as a pledge for his 
value has been taken, [in discharge of the debt] up to the full 
value, he may flog [him], he may pluck out [his hair], he may 
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bruise [umi] bore his oars,'™ The mining of the law is 
clear: after foreclosure, the freeborn Assyrian man or woman 
is regarded as the creditor's property and may !>e treated like 
any other slave. 1 *' The same procedure was followed in the 
late Assyrian period. In one case, a man paid his debt and 
redeemed his wife and daughter,” 1 In another case, a debtor 
who could not ret urn his loan surrendered his daughter to the 
creditor ‘in place of his loan 1 (turn ftiibnlfiluK and she was 
considered as ‘bought and taken' by the creditor, 1- 

The handing over of freeborn persons as pledges for loans 
was also practiced in Nazi. Wives, children, and often the 
debtor himself entered into the house of the creditor as a 'se¬ 
curity 1 (fMrwmifw) ■“ and remained there, working off the in¬ 
terest, until the loan was paid. The following is a typical 
Nuzi ‘security* contract: 

Ntizi HI 295 


1. 

tup-pi di-te-en-nu-ti 

i. 

Tablet of security 

2. 

£a pi zi-ni4)e-eHi-it 

2, 

of Sin-uballlt, 

2. 

mar d samaS-uin-ma-ni 

3. 

son of Shamnah-mwnSnu, 

4. 

1 bilafc erft M * a-iva di-te- 

4, 

One talent of copper on 


cu-nu-ti 


security 

o. 

"■■zi-ni-be-el-li-it il-qi 

5. 

Sin-uballit took, 

6. 

ii 5u ki-ms sa erl n,it * 

6. 

and he, in place of the 
copper. 

7- 

l-tm sa 

7. 

in the house [a] of 


m tc-hi-ip-til-la 


Teblp-tilia, 

8 , 

mar pu-hi-Se-en-m a£-bu 

3. 

son of Puhi-shenoi, shall 
stay. 

9, 

im-nm-ti-me-e 1 bilat 

9. 

When one ta lent of 


ern mfl i 


copper 

10 . 

n 'zj>ni-bc*eI-lUi| 

10. 

Sin-uballit 

11. 

a-na ^te-hi-ip-tU-Ia 

11 . 

to Tehip-tiHa 

12. 

li-t.a-ar h ra-ma-aiS-iti 

12. 

has returned, then him¬ 
self 

13. 

li-se-u^-si a sum-nu» 

13. 

he shall have freed/ - If 

14. 

1 «‘5£i-m-be-el-li- 

M. 

for a single day Sin- 
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uballit 
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15 , la aA 4 )U fi'tifi 1 ftmj mlti 

Hi. 1 ma-na orii !,,D * d-ma-al-la 

IT. Hum-rtiR ,lj zi-in4>e-eW!-lt 
IS. mi-it ti era'" 11 * mftre me *-5u 

19. u-rrm-iibla 


15. does not stay fin the 
house of Tehip-tDla], 
for each day 

JO, otic mina of cojjper he 
ah it II [my. 

J7. Ff Sin-tihallit 

IS. dies, then the copper his 
children 

19. shall return. 


Jti this document no maturity date for the return of the 
loan was sol. Sin-ubnllil could free himself whenever he re 
turned the loan. There was another type of dihmnutu con¬ 
tract in which a definite time limit was set for the return of 
the loan. Wo have cases in which loans were granted on per¬ 
sonal security of freeborn people for five, 1 * six.** eight,’" 
let!, 1 " twenty,"* and even for fifty years, One security docu¬ 
ment, according to which Hie dHcnnu was to serve fifty years 
in order to pay off the interest on a loan consisting of ten inter 
of barley, one ox, one sheep, and ten measures of sesame oil, 
was published in OHNT 25. The following is another such 
document involving the same number of years of service for 
the interest on a loan consisting of three minus of copper. 


Nuzi m 299 

1. m u-na-a-a mAr a-kip-sarri 

2. rriuni-Su ,u eu-im-ma-di 
is para a-na 

3. “te-lii-ip-tSI-la mar 
pu-hi-se-en-ni 

4. a-na li-te-nu-u-ti ki-ma 

5. 3 bilat or! a-na 59 
8 an&t^ ll - B « , 

fi. i-di-in ii e-nu-ma 

7. 50 Sanati 111 **- 1 * ti-mi-te-eb 
ii-ma 

8, 3 bilat era u-ta-ar-ma 


1. Unaya, son of Akip- 
sharri. 

2. his son Enna-mati, a 
weaver, to 

3. Tehip-tilla, son of P uhl - 
shcimL 

4. as a security for 

5. three talents of copper 
for fifty years 

d. gave. When 

7. the fifty years will have 
expired, 

8 , three talents of copper he 

shall return 
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9. u usf sunt-ma u-na-a-a 
il). it-ta-ba-al-qa-at er& 

LI. u-tn-ar it mara-iu i-ri-is 

13. ii awSJu 1 " aw®k la Bpara 

13. i-sa-d»-ad 


9. ami go out. If Unaya 

! U. breaks the agreement, 
the cop tier 

LI. hi? shall return and take 
liack his son. 

12. and [as a penalty for the 
breach of the agreement} 
a man [that is, the cred¬ 
it or Teh ip-Lilia] from the 
man [that ia from 
Uttgyi] a weaver 

13. will requisition. 1 * 


The first type of the ditenmUn transaction in which the 
borrower could free his pledge whenever lie returned the loan 
presents no difficulties. Tills was a common practice in the 
Ancient Near East, it is the second type, in which a definite 
time limit for the return of the loan and subsequent release 
of the pledged person was set, that presents difficulties and 
hence is of considerable interest. It seems that the best defi¬ 
nition of the character of this type of ‘loan' with personal se¬ 
curity would he to describe It as indentured servitude. In the 
first type, the pledged person was held merely as a collateral 
security for the loan, while in Lhe latter, the services to be 
rendered by the (fUt.nnu was the most essential feature of the 
transaction and not the loan itself, which was of secondary 
importance. The three talents of copper which Tehip-tilla 
loaned to Unaya represented in fact, though not in theory, the 
wages [mid in advance for fifty years of service of a skilled 
Weaver. This is abundantly dear from the document. It did 
not matter greatly to Tehip-Ulla if Unaya should break the 
agreement by paying back the copper and withdrawing his 
son. Lines 9-13 state expressly that should Unsya break the 
contract he would still have to supply another weaver lo serve 
out the fifty years. The suljstStation of another weaver in 
this case does not represent a penalty imposed on one party 
for breach of contract; it represents the demand for the ful- 
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filment of the contract which called for a fifty-year service 
torn of a weaver. Whether this weaver he called Ennamati 
or X, Y, Z was immaterial to Tehip-lilia. 

The round number 'fifty years' was, of course, a legal fic¬ 
tion, a disguise, for as far as the dficnnu himself was con¬ 
cerned, service under contract for fifty years meant in fact 
sale into shivery for life. Supposing that Euna-mati was 
eighteen years of ago when tie entered the house of Tohip-tilJa, 
In' would he sixty-eight by the time his term would ‘’id, and 
ev>en then lie could t ree himself only when he returned the 
three talents of copper. It is safe to assume that very few 
of the ititcnnu persons who contracted themselves or were con¬ 
tracted by others to serve from ten to fifty years were actual¬ 
ly ever freed. This is the opinion of Koadiaker 1 * 1 and of 
Spciacr.™ That this was so is shown by OlINT 29, transliter¬ 
ated by Pfeiffer and translated by Speiser. The document 
reads as follows: 

The tongue of Shukteshup the weaver spoke in the 
presence of witnesses: ‘l am a ditennu of Tulpumnaya, 
and there is no one to go bail for me. So of my free will 
1 have cast myself En bondage. 11 * And thus [further] 
Shukteshup: *lf en account of the bondage 1 should com¬ 
plain [against] Tulpunnaya f ... ] one mina of silver to 
Tulpunnaya 1 shall pay as fine.’ 

Sliuk-Tcsliup was not an exception. The same fate must 
have befallen many a Nuzian pledge. Defaulting debtors 
were always subject to seizure by the creditor; 1 ” even children 
could be ensla ved for the debts of their grandfathers,™ 

The right of seizure of the defaulting debtor by his creditor 
was in like manner exercised in Palestine. In n Kings 1:1-2 
the crediLor seized the two children of his deceased debtor and 
the widow appealed to the prophet Elisha for help: 'The cred¬ 
itor has come to take unto him my two children to bo his 
slaves. 1 The practice of seizure and the subsequent sale of 
insolvent debtors are reflected in the prophetic literature; ’Be- 
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cause they have sold the righteous for silver and the needy for 
a pair of sandals and 'which of my creditors is it to whom 
T have sold you?"“ Kehemiah 5 :1*5 shows that in Palestine 
loans were granted on security. Houses, vineyards, olive 
groves, and children were pledged, and if the debts were not 
paid, the creditors foreclosed the land and reduced the pledged 
children to slavery-” Like the Hammurabi Code in Baby* 
Ionia, the Old Testament codes sought to arrest the unlimited 
power of the creditor by demanding that the Hebrew default* 
ing debtor should not be enslaved forever. But while the 
Hammurabi Code limited the period of enforced sendee to 
three years, the Biblical laws limited it to six years.'" The 
Deuteronomic law upheld the six-year term of service, but con¬ 
sidered it necessary to give an added reason why the debtor 
should be released after the six-year term. It impressed up¬ 
on the mind of the reluctant creditor that he had been actual¬ 
ly served double the term of what was lawfully considered (by 
the Hammurabi Code) to be sufficient to work off one'a debts: 
Tt shall not seem hard to you when you let him go free from 
you, for the double of the hire of a hired laborer has he served 
you, six years."* 


II. 


Legal Status 


I. Ttre Mature up the Sale Contract 
Legally the SLAVE was considered a chattel. He was a corn- 
mod ity that could be sold, bought, leased, exchanged, or in¬ 
herited. In sharp contrast to the free man, ills father's name 
wan almost never mentioned; lie had no genealogy. being a 
man without a name. In the Sumerian period the slave is 
simply reform! to as sap ‘head/ 1 sag nitd* or em'(el),* 'male 
slave/ and nap gents or tag munus* 'female slave.* In con¬ 
formity with this view, the early Sumerian slave-sale deed dif¬ 
fered neither in form nor in wording from any other deed of 
sale, Tiie slave-sale contract consisted of four, five, or .six 
clauses: (1 ) the name of the stave sold, (2) the names of the 
seller and buyer: (3> price: (-1) clause concerning the revoca¬ 
tion of the transaction; (5) oath of the parties; and (fi> the 
names of the witnesses and the date. The text of one of the 
earliest slave-sale documents, dated in the reign of Enternerm. 
ewsi of Lngash, reads as follows: 'One female slave G, from Z, 
X has bought. Ten shekels of silver and one hundred and 
twenty si/a of barley, the price for her, Z has received, and 
three sila of mixed wine and two alia of bread, Z's daughter 
has received.' This is followed by a long list of the names of 
the witnesses, by a clause concerning the revocation of the 
sale, and by the date.* Following are a few examples of slave- 
sale documents from the Third Dynasty of Ur: 


BE m* 15 

1 . 1 sag nita [x-x-]lum mu* 
ni-hn 

2 . 11 gin kh-babbar-5& 

3. ur-e lugal-a-ni-Su 

4. ur- 'nusku tam-kir 


1, One male slave... lum by 
name, 

2, for eleven shekels of silver, 

3, from Ur-e, his owner. 

1 . V r-N usku, the merchan t. 
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5. in-si-s Am' 
tjj 7r 

1. 1 sag genie an-um-im-dif ?] 
mu-ni-im 

2. nfg-Sam,-ni 

3. 5 £e kiir 

4. ur- 4 en-lil-IA-ite 

5. ur^dtirmi-zi-da-ra 

6. in-A E-sam, 

7 . nu-gl,-gi*-iki 


8. mu lugal-nl-bi 1-pit* 

UMBS VIII* 157 

1. 1 sag [minimi] 

2. a-a~zi-mu mu-ni-im 

3. nig-saim-roa-ui 10 gin 
ku-babbor 

4. ur-nigin-gar dumii ur- 
rt babUar-ra 

5. ujMKAL-KAL dumti ur- 
d en-lfl 

6. m-si-sam, 

7. Iu-1u-nu-gi t -£i,-d£ 

8. mu lugal-hi l-p&-es.* 

KV 60 

1. 1 sag nitn-a, 

2. Ses-dingir-rnu 

3. mu-ni 

4. nig4am-m-S6 

5. 6 1 ^ gin ku-babbav 

6. ba-si-ln 

7. a-bu , .. 


5. has bought. 


1. One female slave Anum- 
imdi[?l by name, 

2. Her price 

3. five km of grain, 

I. Ur-Entil from 

5- Ur-I>uinuzida 

6. has bought. 

7, That lie [i.e. the seller] 
will not turn fi.e. con¬ 
test the sale], 

6. by the king he has sworn. 


1. One [female] slave 

2. A-ii-rimu by name, 

3. her price ten shekels of 
silver, 

4. from L*r-nigingar, son of 
Ur-Babbar, 

5. Ur-Kalknl, soil of Ur-EnUl 

6. has bought. 

7. Thai one shall not turn 
against the other, 

8. by the king they have 
sworn. 


1. One male slave 

2. Shoah-diiigirmu 

3. by name, 

4. for his price 

5. five and one-half shekels 
of silver 

6. was paid, 

7. Abu... 
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Break. 

Date, 


RV 51 


Obv. 

1, 1 sag nitii 

2 . 

3. mu-ni-im 

4. nig-sam-mn-m 

5. ■!<?) ffin ku-babljar 
Break. 


1, One mate slave 

2, Lii-Sin 

3, by name. 

4, his price 

5, four [?3 shekels of si ! ver 

m 


Rev, 

1. l-[3iJ-H I. lias paid. 

2. 4 en ,. .ma(7)-ka-4& 2. ... 

3. mu lugai in-pi" 3. By the king he has sworn 

Beginning with the Sargomd period, slave-sale documents 
often contain the bukannu (Sumerian; giS-ptm-wi) clause. 
The exact meaning of this term is as yet not clear. It was 
undoubtedly a symbolical act consisting of the seller’s hand¬ 
ing over some kind of object to the buyer and thus legalizing 
the act of transfer of the sold commodity. Following are a 
few examples of slave-sale documents containing the bitkannu 
clause from Hie Sargonid period, from the Third Dynasty of 
Ur, and from Lorsa: 


ITT I 1040 

1. ... 

2. dumufia,., 

3. lugabuSiungal 

4. engi r -g6 

5. I-ne-Si—[Sam] 

6. h:gal-s 11 $ su-ku^-lugal 

7. Su-ba-ti 

8. giil-a fl>ta-b[al] w 


1. [X] 

2. son of Na... 

3. Lugal-uahtimgal, 

4. the ciwi, 

5. has bought. 

6. Lugal-shush. the king’s 
fisherman, 

7. lias received [it] [the 
allver(?)] 

3. Tim !>ukiuinu he [the pur¬ 
chaser] brought over [to 
himself]” 
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JTT ii 4588 

1. K gin 3gi [.. ku [. , .] 

2. nlg-Sam* [,. J 

3. 1 ur-li 

4. tor-ra-iati] 

5. dumu lugnMniii- [. . .] 

6. UH* 

7 . lugal-an-ni [...] 

8. gis-n fb-[ta-bal] 

9. ur-nigln-fgar?] 

10, kh-bi-.. * 

YET V 132 

1. IStar-ellatiu mu-m-im 

2. a-na hu-bu-ul-li-lu 

3. 1/3 rna-na ku-babb&r 
-i. ‘bal-mu-nam-he 

6. 3iim-ti]-la-ni-s6 
0. in-tia-an-l& 

7. gi-i-gan-iia ib-ta-b&l* 


YBT v 1 1 1 

1. ^sin-ma-gir mu-ni-im 

2 . dumu puitur^’mi-mui-dfl 

3. 0 ts-ri-ba-tmn 

4. kt puzur-^nu-muS-da 
aii-da-ni 

5. 0 la-ri-ba-tum ania-a-tii 

6. ^ubmu-nam-hg 

7. in-si-in-slim 

8. 1 /3 mn-ns ku-babbar 

9 . sam-til-la-rn-Sfc 
10 , in-no-an-la 


! . Sis shekel a and [ono- 
thii'd?] of silver, 

2. tin? pride 

3. of Ur-li, 

■J, Barren, 

5. son of Lugal-Nin.., , 

0. has paid. 

7. Lugal-atmj .. - 

8. Iho bukanmt brought 

over [to himself], 

9. Ur-nigiti [gar?] 

1 0. the silver [has received] - 


1, Ishtar-ellnti by name, 

2, for his [her owner's?] 

debt, 

3, one-third miim of silver, 

1 , Balmunamhe, 

5, as her full price, 
fi, has paid. 

7, The bafamitu he [the pur* 
chaser] brought over [to 

himself]* 

]. S in-m£gi r by name, 

2. son of Puzur -Mumuahda 

3. and Taribatttm. 

4- from Puzur-Numuahila, 
his father, 

3. and Taribatuin, his 
mother, 

3. Balmunamhc 

7 , has bought, 

8, One-third mtna of si Ivor, 

9, as liis full price, 

10 . he has paid, 
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11. gis-gan-na ib-tn-bat 13. The bnkumiu he [Lite pur¬ 

chaser] brought over [to 
himself]. 

Beginning w *th the Hammurabi period, we find in the sale 
documents a special clause porta in mg to the transfer of slaves 
only. This clause is a guaranty given by the seller to Lht- pur¬ 
chaser that safeguards ihe latter against three eventualities, 
namely, those of tcb'Hum 'inquiry/ Biuttium 'epilepsy/ and 
paqUi'um 'claim/ The first allows the i*urchaser n period of 
grace, from one to three days, for inquiry after the antece¬ 
dents of the slave in case he shrink! turn out to be a fugitive. 
The second, lasting for a month, insures the buyer against the 
possibility that the slave might suffer from an incurable dis¬ 
ease, undetectable at the time of the sale. The third, character¬ 
istic not only of slave-sales hut also of sales of other commod¬ 
ities. is unlimited in time, mid guarantees the purchaser 
against a claimant who might in future days contest the legal¬ 
ity of the sale. The guaranty formula, included in most of the 
slave sale documents of the Hammurabi period, reads as fol¬ 
lows: iim it-Mffl wttThum 1 -Utim bi-cit-nii-ton n-nu 

bitraq~ri'$a bi-mu $i-i)n-da-al Sarrhn iz~tar&-ax ‘three days for 
inquiry, one month for epilepsy, for her fi.e. the female slave] 
vindication [on the part of a third party] according to the 
Laws of the king he [the seller] stands surety/" Tile Hammu¬ 
rabi Code does not mention the U'h’Unm clause. It recognizes 
the invalidity of a slave-sale transaction only in cases of ben- 
nww and pnqdrum. 1 * 

We have no evidence, with the exception perhaps of the 
con-ee. lhat the state and the church in early Babylonia had 
any claim on the labor of Lite slave. In the Neo-Babylonian 
period, however, the slave was subject to a number of state 
and church duties, and hence the seller had to guarantee to 
the purchaser that the sold slave had already fulfilled his ob¬ 
ligations ami that he was free of any claim upon him by tho 
government and temple. These claims appear in the docu- 
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meats in the form of guarantiee and consist of -Hi wrad Jar- 
r&tit. resp. nm «( xurriitu ‘kings service': (2) hit mni 'stable 
service': (3) Mt nnrhabfi ‘chariot-house service'; (4) bit kti$$i 
‘throne service’; and (5-7) juflifn&u, bit paMftri* and kitaz&bu 
servicea. 1 " The other guaranties, not connected with state and 
church obligations, are the following 1 ; U) pdtfirnnu 'claim¬ 
ant'; (2) 'rebellion';" Gi) mar banntu ‘personal free¬ 

dom' ; (J) Xirqitta 'consecrated slavery' (J.' 1 a guaranty LI tat 
the slave had not previously been dedicated by Ids master to 
a temple) : (5) hitiqqu ‘escape'; ft)) mlttitu 'death': and (7-8) 
HU fait i i“ and murw}<]it. m These fifteen guaranties are found 
in various combinations, from one to nine, in one document. 
The most common formula in the Neo-Baby Ionian period con¬ 
tains guaranties against rebellion, claim, king's service, and 
personal freedom. D The sixfold formula of this period adds 
to the Above-mentioned four ftitiqqn and mUtitn, he* a guar¬ 
anty also against the escape and the sudden death of the stave* 
In tile Persian and Greek periods the guaranties of the secur¬ 
ity clause van - widely and range in number from five to 
eight. One document, dated in the reign of Darius, contains 
as many as nine guaranties: ‘responsibility against rebellion, 
claim, king's service, personal freedom, consecrated slavery, 
h&indtu sendee, stall sen*ice, throne service, and chariot ser¬ 
vice FS bears."' The guaranties against consecrated slavery, 
ht Sami hi. personal freedom, king's service, stall service, 
throne service, and chariot service are in some documents 
given am umi xati ‘for ever,’ and the guaranty against escape 
tfrfi 1-mc iimv 'for one hundred days.’" In other documents 
a I ime limit of one hundred days is given against escape 
while no limit is set for the olher guaranties. 

The guaranty clause is also found in Assyrian slave-sale 
documents. In throe Middle Assyrian deeds of sale, the for¬ 
mula reads: 'Against n claim [on Ihc part of a third party], 
he [the seller] stands surety.'* In the Late Assyrian period 
guaranties are given against xibtu ‘leprosy*, bntnu 'epilepsy,’ 
ami Jtfjrfw ‘claim[ ?].* Thv formula reads: ‘Against leprosy 
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[tint!] epilepsy one hundred days, Against a el Aim [ '] all 
years*”* it is significant that this threefold guaranty for¬ 
mula, found in many’* though not in air documents, is vary 
seldom mentioned in sale documents of agricultural slaves, 
who were sold together with the land on which they were 
settled * The same formula is also found in a slave*sale doc¬ 
ument from TeU I Inlaf." In the Nuzi document* the guaranty 
clause contains only pin]it, ‘claim.’ 1) east! a claim b raised 
against the slave by a third party, the seller mast ‘clear* 
(tianfcfcS) him and hand him over to the purchaser." 

Family ties were disregarded in the disposal of slaves. 
Husbands were separated from thoir wives, wives were sold 
without their husband*, and even young children were not 
spared. Tim only exception made was in the case of infants 
*at the breast,' who were sold with their mothers. The larg¬ 
est number of slave-sale documents from Babylonia concern 
single men amt women. Whether these individuals at the 
time of sale were married or had children whom they were 
forced to leave behind is. of coarse, not stated. Occasionally 
we hear of the sale of husband ami wife together.** This fact, 
however, in no way proves that family relations were re¬ 
spected, Economic necessity may haw forced the owner to 
sell his two slaves who happened to be man and wife; the sale 
of whole families together, however, was not uncommon.'* 
That family ties were not respected is amply attested by the 
large number of documents in v hich the subjects of the sale 
were women with their young children." The value of the in¬ 
fant still ‘at the breast* of its mother was added to the price 
of the slave woman. Thus, one woman sold with her baby 
scarpd the high price of eighty shekels of silver" A docu¬ 
ment from the Csssite period records the sale of two men, 
four women, ami one baby girl: the latter was priced as worth 
three shekels while the price of on adult mule was set at ten 
shekels and that of a w oman at seven shekels," 

In the Neo-Babylonian period the ages of the infants, for 
reasons of [trice, were often stated." In one case a pregnant 
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woman was given an a security by her master to his creditor. 
The owner was careful to note that the pledge consisted of a 
pregnant slave woman and her unborn child *to whom .. . sho 
will give birth.'" The emitter kepi the female slave for a 
while and then sold her with her baby to another person. 
Documents from Neo-Babylonia attest to the sale of young 
children without their parents. In one document, dated in 
the reign of Nabomdus, a four-year old girl was sold;" accord¬ 
ing to another document, dated in the reign of Cambyscs. two 
boys, one five and the other four years old, were sold/- in the 
Late Assyrian period slaves attached to the soil, the so-called 
iilebnc adscript*, were usually sold with the laud on which they 
were settled. Those not attached to the soil were sold cither 
with their families or individually, as boat fitted the interest 
of the owners. 11 Cases of women sold with their infants, were 
also not uncommon." 

Although metal was widely used in business transactions, 
barter in commodities never ceased to play an important role 
in the economic life of the Euphrates Valley. Like any other 
commodity, slaves were also bartered for other goods in the 
open market. Tims, a Marriuk priestess exchanged her fe¬ 
male slave for another one," and a bridegroom paid the pur¬ 
chase price for his bride in forty shekels of silver and one male 
slave." In Neo-Baby Ionia, a female slave with her two 
daughters (one of them an infant) was exchanged for a 
housein another case a man gave in payment for his bride 
one and a half shekels of silver and one male slave for whom 
he bad paid thirty shekels of silver. 4 * In Assyria, a mother 
handed over a female slave in expiation for a crime committed 
by her sonan officer of Die king exchanged three male slaves 
for a horse in good condition 5 " while in another case one male 
slave was exchanged for a female slave." Ln Nuzi, Shllwa* 
Teshnp, son of the king, received from a citizen of IlanigHlbnt 
two women, one ox, and one ass in exchange for three female 
slaves,* 1 

Sales in the ancient Orient were usually conducted ‘in the 
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gate* (if Uic dty, that is, in open market! 1 or Ijazaars. It Is 
therefore very likely that slaves for sale were brought by their 
masters to the market ami sold in public* In an old Assyrian 
slave-sale document from Kanish. it is mentioned that the 
contract of the sale was written before ‘the chief of the mar¬ 
ket. ’ from which Lev.y infers ’that Lhe sale took place in the 
open market.™ This seems to have been the custom also in 
Nuzi. The phrase tuppu inn arki Stiduti $atir ‘the tablet was 
written after the proclamation,* often found in Nlizi contracts, 
is Interpreted by Koachaker to mean that transfer of property, 
particularly real estate and slaves, was accompanied by a pub¬ 
lic proclamation in the gate of the city. The purpose of the 
proclamation was to serve notice to all that a given properly 
was changing hands and that those who may have a claim up¬ 
on it should come and present their case." 1 Real estate could 
not. of course, be exhibited ‘in the gate/ but slaves may have 
been brou giit til ere by their masters so that possible claimants 
might recognize them before the sale was concluded 

2. Branding 

Babylonia had a class legislation, but it was not a caste 
stale. The inequality and discrimination before the law, dis¬ 
played in the Hammurabi Cede in regal'd to the three main 
classes that constituted Babylonian society, were based not on 
race or birth, but primarily on wealth. To be sold, or to sell 
oneself into slavery because of poverty or indebtedness was a 
misfortune that could befall any man. This new status, how¬ 
ever, was not irrevocable. The slave could bo adopted, manu¬ 
mitted, or could buy his freedom with his pccutium. The fact 
that the slave could, theoretically ;it least, always be freed 
made him a member of a low, dependent class but not a mem¬ 
ber of a caste. However, as long as he remained a stave lie 
was legally regarded as a chattel, and as such he was marked 
with a visible property mark just as an animal was by a tag. 
The earliest laws that mention the slave mark arc the so-called 
Sumerian Family Laws. Paragraph I of this cycle of lavra 
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dealing with Adoption reads: *lf an [adopted] son to his 
father, “not my father are you” say, he shall cut his [front] 
hair, put a slave mark upon him, and sell him for money’ (<r&- 
bti-uf-tum i-Sit-4k-kdn-$fi it a-mi kt&pi i-nam^lin-itu) In the 
Hammurabi Code the slave mark is mentioned in [inragrapha 
146, 226, and £27. The first law deals with the case of a fe¬ 
male slave who had borne children to the husband of her child¬ 
less mistress and as, a result tried to take precedence over her. 
The law provides that such an arrogant female slave may not 
be sold for money but 'the mistress may put a slave mark up¬ 
on her and count her among her slaves,’ OrMw-ttf-fnm 
ka-anSi-nia it-li amatim i-ma-tin-nu-H). The last two laws 
deal with the case of a 'shearer' who unlawfully cut off the 
slave mark. The first law, that of the Sumerian Family 
Laws, appears in numerous adoption contracts of the Old 
Babylonian period. The rebellious adopted child is threat¬ 
ened in aome cases with leaving his hair cut off anti then sold 
for money." or with having his hair cut nff, a slave mark put 
on him, and then sold for money tfi-ffa-inrbu~hi aMw-fhu i-sa- 
k«-mt-su*ma a-ntt ka^pittt i-na-tIi-nu*Su) " In a highly inter¬ 
esting document dated in the reign of Am midi tana of the First 
Babylonian Dynasty, the case is told of a certain YVarad-Bu- 
none who had been illegally sold into a foreign country. Af¬ 
ter having served there for five years, he fled and came back 
to his native city of Babylon. The authorities, in accordance 
wiLh the law of paragraph 280 nf the Uiimmurabi Code, set 
him free. They said to him: i l-Ii-ta ab-fm-ut-ta-ka gu-ttl-lu- 
ba-at “you are cleansed [i.e. free], your slave mark is herewith 
cut off.”* 1 

What the character was of the Ancient Babylonian slave 
mark is as yet not clear, Guliuitu means 'to cut, to shear, to 
shave,’ which would suggest that the abbuttum was a mark in¬ 
cised with a hot iron and that its removal, as is evident from 
the laws of paragraphs 226*7 of the Hammurabi Code, re¬ 
quired the skill of » surgeon. MEL 1 . Tf. 2, col. iv. I-la may 
be cited in support of the theory that the practice of incising 
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marks oti slaves was known in Ancient Babylonia, This 
paragraph denis either with a fugitive slave or with a fugitive 
pledge, li. states that, after the fugitive had been recaptured, 
hi* master shaved him, put the u£&u((uj» on him, sold him for 
money, etcetera, and in addition fin-taf/ sa-bnt i-nu pa-ni-Hn iq - 
qinr, which I jm deterge r translates, "entlaufen, verhtiften" in 
ttin Gestehi hat or gesdinitten[ ?]/ We thus liave clear evi¬ 
dence that fugitive slaves (or fugitive pledges) were branded. 
The nbfitiHum may have been a general mark, while in Use? 
case of the fugitive an added mark was incised upon his face, 
proclaiming his status for ail to see. The practice of brand¬ 
ing some temple slaves in the Neo-Babylonian period may also 
be cited as an added argument in favor of this theory* A 
second possibility, judging from the numerous references to 
tattooing of the slaved wrists in the Neo-Baby Ionian period, 
is that the abbaltun wns a mark tattooed on some visible part 
of the slave's body. In this, as in the former case, a profes¬ 
sional ‘fillcarer 1 would still he required to perform the opera¬ 
tion of cutting off the mark. 

A third, and by far the most plausible theory, is that the 
ithhutt'nn was a small tablet of clay or metal liung on a cliain 
around the neck, wrist, or ankle of the slave* This theory 
is supported by two manumission documents from the Ham¬ 
murabi period (both from Nippur) in which it is stated ttiat 
the 'mark' was broken after the slaves had been declared man¬ 
umitted. 


UMBS vin* 137 (dated in the 

1. fciSiba nam-{sikil4a-ni-5e] 
g. hstar-u-ta - [a ] r sag gome 

3. Juu-du-ub-tunj dumu- 
[SAL] sbli-rf ... 

4. ama-nr-gu-ni in-gar 

5. sag-ki-ni in-ldh-Jah 

6. El nam-gemc-ni-su in-gar 


reign of Sninsu-iluna). 

1. Manumission document. 

2. Ishtar-utar, a female slave, 

3. Kuddubtum, daughter of 
SillK.,, 

1. her freedom has granted, 

5. tier forehead she has 
cleansed 

6, [and) the BI of her slav¬ 
ery she has broken. 
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7. kiaibi nam-sikH-ht-tii-se 7. A manumission document 

8. In-na-an-Sub 8. ftho has given her, 

Chiera. who gave a transliteration and Lrauslatiun of this 
document (ibid, [>. 132), translated tine 6: 'The mark (?] of 
her slavery she has destroyed/ The meaning of Jit is as yet 
unknown but it i> evident from Lhe verb gaz 'to break’ that 
the lil must have been a lag of clay or metal that was broken 
after bhlnrutfir was manumitted, The phrase is found in 
another manumission document {BE vi‘ 8:7), dated in the 
reign of Ithn Sin, Ii reads: Bl nam-gt mt-ni in-ktiS the BI 
of her slavery she lias broken, 1 

Further evidence of the wearing of tags by slaves conies 
from Nuzi la one document, a disobeying son is threatened 
with being put in the servants’ quarters and tth-bu^i-iu-»,i ii- 

i-iuwm-di-nu ’the slave mark ahalJ 
be affixed and placed upon his [their] faotJ* Thu other vase is 
that of ii slave who had been stolen and sold into a foreign 
country. The official who prosecuted the case produced as evi¬ 
dence the stolen staves abhuitum : lib slave mark Muah-apu 
[the Official] Jaid hold of («b-l»n-/a-£N mu-txi-pn il-la-jttiHit ).** 
Obviously, tliis can only mean that a chain to which a tag was 
fastened was put on the slave’s ankle or wrist,* Olive-shaped 
tags of day pressed on the knot or the edge of h cord and ; ted 
around the neck or horns of animats us identification marks 
were widely used in Ancient Babylonia. The tag con Lain ued a 
few short lines classifying the animal and giving the name of 
its owner or Shepherd," Exactly such were the clay tags worn 
as identification marks by some slaves in the pie-Hammurabi 
period." 

The widespread practice of marking slaves in Ancient 
Babylonia is further emphasized in the net of 'the cleansing 
of the forehead/ Since enslavement was characterized by put¬ 
ting on tJie mark, manumission was signified by the removal 
of the mark. In the case of Warad-Bunenc. cited above, the 
act of manumission consisted in the removal of Die slave mark 
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and in the declaration by the city uflkiate; ‘You are cleansed.' 
In the numerous slave adoption documents* however, no men¬ 
tion of the slave mark is made, instead, the formula of man¬ 
umission reads: ‘his* [or her] forehead was cleansed. '' This 
'Cleansing' lias been explained to mean not an actual removal 
of the mark, since, indeed, no mark is mentioned, but as a 
symbolical act, a kind of 'consecration by water."* This may 
hav« been so. But the very fact that the Treed slave had to 
go through a ceremony of cleansing proves that it was the 
prevailing custom, though not consistently adhered to, to tat¬ 
too, brand, or fasten a mark upon the slave, the removal of 
which signified ids release. This interpretation of the cleans¬ 
ing act does not imply that each anti every slave was actually 
marked* We musi remember that slaves released by adop¬ 
tion, or by dedication to a temple, or by unconditional manu¬ 
mission. were mostly house slaves who stood in close contact 
with their masters and that many of them had either been 
purchased at a tender age or were born in the house. Such 
slaves were treated as members of the household and there 
was ao need to mark them. However, when released, they 
had to go through the 'cleansing* act; for theoretically they 
were subject to the wearing of a slave murk. 

In the* Neo-Babylonian period the prevailing custom of 
marking was to tattoo the name of the owner on the hand or 
on the wrist of the slave. This is described in slave-sale doc¬ 
uments as: *A, whose left wrist is inscribed with the name of 
N;‘ or ’A, whose right wrist is inscribed with the name of N. 1 ' 
When the slave changed masters, the new owner added his 
name to the slave’s wrist. If the first owner had inscribed 
his name on the left hand, the second one wrote his name on 
the right hand,'* and the third master on either Jiand. Thus, 
when tlie female slave Itti-NBna.-gur.ij was sold for a thud 
time she already had her right and left wrists talioocd w ith 
the names of her former two masters.* 7 From a document 
dated in the reign of Darius I, we learn that in some cases 
slaves were marked with a symbol. The mark consisted of 
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an ax and stylus (niar-rtt & qa-an tup-pi) tattooed uikhi the 
wrist (if the slave. 1 * Animals were often marked with the 
same symbol." The and stylus design was the emblem 
of Marduk and Nabu * but it was also used by private persona 
a* a trade mark or as a family emblem. Two documents from 
(lie Seleucid era show that the axe and the stylus were not 
the only symbols used. Two slaves who bad already been 
marked by tlieir funner masters wore marked again by their 
new masters. The second murk is descnlied as fju-tdr-tum hi- 
nf-tiim," KriJckmarm translates this phrase ‘zweites Henr- 
sehaftszeiehen,' and ealb attention to Accadian Itntru and 
Hebrew hd^er ‘stall, scepter,"* Since it does not appear that 
the two owners were either kings or high officials, it may be 
suggested that the 'staff* in these two documents was used as 
a private emblem, it seems that some slaves in this period 
wore tags. In a document dated in the reign of Nabonidus, 
a slave who claimed that he had been adopted and thus freed 
was forced to admit hid perjury and confessed that his former 
mistress had 'sealed' him Unk-uu-kn-nti-ni-ma) 7 It is quite 
possible that the seal with which this slave was impressed by 
his former owner was a clay tag, which the slave himself had 
broken off in order to remove the evidence of his servitude. 
Another technical term for a slave (and animal) mark was 
SindtL." Like the abhnUum of the Old Babylonian period. It 
is not quite clear what the sr/idii actually was. From the data 
at our disposal it may be argued that the jimrfw was a tag. Da 
the other hand, the overwhelming majority of contracts in 
which this term is employed clearly demonstrates that it was 
a tattoo mark. 1 * Temple slaves were often marked with a kak- 
kab-ti Se-en-di." The Sindu mark is mentioned also in connec¬ 
tion with privately owned staves, the ‘iFmdu of fornate slavery. 1 - 
The term mitt is employed in the Elphantine Papyrus K5 dated 
in the fifth century E.c. Tlie Sniff was tattooed on tlie right 
hand of a slave, within which, or near which, was tattooed the 
letter yotf," 

The Neo-Baby!iminn temple slaves were as a rule, though 
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not exclusively, marked with a star, the symbol of the goddess 
Ishtar. The star (kakkabu) was often accompanied by an 
additional mark referred to as <trr<tt« 'branding' : ‘the star and 
branding upon her wrist-’* 1 Similarly, animals belonging to 
the temple were also marked With a slar,' r Though the 
temple kept records of its slaves, it was the ‘mark’ that pub¬ 
licly proclaimed their status. The presentation to and accep¬ 
tance by the temple of free and unfree persons as slaves were 
often acornpanied by branding the said persons with a star. 
Thus, a certain lady whose husband 'had gone to his fate' and 
left her with two young sons dedicated them publicly, in the 
presence of high temple officials, to the goddess Ishlar. After 
reciting her bad luck and misfortunes she proclaimed: 'Sham- 
aak-eriha and Shamaah-lsil [my] young sons, 1 have marked 
with n star and given them to the Relit of Erech. As long as 
they live, let them be members of the skirqfdv order of the 
Belli of Erech.** In another case, a man marked his female 
slave with a star and then dedicated tier to a temple. After 
his death his heir refused to hand her over to the proper au¬ 
thorities. But the female slave apparently preferred the 
temple to her newly acquire* i master. She went to the temple 
authorities and showed them her star mark. That proved the 
case- Her owner was allowed to keep her in his service until 
his death and afterwards slip was to be handed over to the 
temple." On the other hand, a certain Bhamash-shutn-iddln 
was claimed by a temple as its slave on the ground that his 
grandmother had been a branded slave. Fortunately for the 
man, he found a witness who testified in court: ‘The star and 
branding upon the hand of H ..., the grandmother of Sh.., 
1 did not see.*" This testimony, given under oath, freed the 
man from service in the temple. 

Tire Middle and the Late Assyrian documents dealing with 
the adoption of unfree persons and the sale of slaves do not 
mention a slave mark," In Nut) some slaves appear to have 
been marked. The abbitUum is mentioned in two docu¬ 
ments," and it ia quite clear that it was a tag attached to a 
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chain. The Biblical lave prescribes that he who voluntarily 
submits to perpetual slavery shall have his ear pierced with 
an awl (Ex. 21 :G, Dl. 15:17). It la difficult to see what the 
purpose of tills piercing was. Surely, it was not a mark In 
the sense that the abbvttimt and the Stndu were, for the hole 
was necessarily small and invisible. It may therefore be sug¬ 
gested that the hole was made in order to push through it a 
ring, or cord, on which was fastened a tag made of clay or 
metal. Tliis does not exclude the possibility of the existence 
also of a tattooing mark. Cain’s mark (Gen. -1:15), the writ¬ 
ing of Yah web's name on the hand (ls.-li :o, 19 :16), and the 
tow mark upon the forehead (Ez. 9:1) dearly show that tat¬ 
too marks were used to signify possesion. We may therefore 
conclude that, as in Babylonia, Palestinian slaves were marked 
with property signs cither in the form of a suspended tag at¬ 
tached to the ear, or with a tattoo mark hearing the owner's 
name on the wrist, 

The evidence presented in this paragraph concerning the 
practice of marking slaves does not. however, warrant the 
conclusion that every slave was marked. To be sure, the 
Sumerian Family Laws, the Hammurabi Code, and the Bib¬ 
lical legislation all mention the slave mark, but on the other 
hand, the greater number of Lho documents relating to slaves 
both in Ancient and in Noo-Bnby!onia do not mention it. 
This forces upon us the conclusion that the slave mark, to 
which, according to the law, all slaves were subject, was pri¬ 
marily impressed upon those slaves who showed a tendency to 
run away. This point is clearly expressed in a private let¬ 
ter from the Neo-Babylonian period in which a man instructed 
his agent to summon a marker and have his runaway slaves 
marked. Hint is, only after the slaves had run away and 
were recaptured did the owner decide to mark than." Tills 
view is confirmed by the Babylonian rabbis. who held that 
marking of slaves as a precaution iigamst escape is advisable: 
Tt is permissible to mark a slave in order that he should not 
run away.'" If this conclusion be correct, then the Babylon- 
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Ian slave mark is to be regarded not as a class mark, but as 
a precautionary device to safeguard precarious property. 

3. The t^EMALE Slave 

Tiie female slave, like her brother, the male slave, was 
treated as a commodity. She was leased for work, given as 
a pledge, banded over as a part of a dowry, or presented as a 
gift to tli" temple. In addition to her routine duties as a maid 
servant, she was subject also to burdens peculiar to her sex. 
Ownership of a female slave meant not only the right to em¬ 
ploy her physical strength, but also, and in many eases pri¬ 
marily, the exploitation of her charms by the male members 
of her muster's household" and the utilization of her body for 
tlie breeding of slave children, The highest position a female 
slave could achieve was to become a child-bearing concubine 
to her master, and the lowest, to be used os a professional 
]i restitute. 

According to the Hammurabi Code a slave-concubine and 
her children were to be set free after the death of the owner." 
Children I torn of a union between a female slave and Her 
master, however, did not share in the inheritance of their fa¬ 
ther, unless they had been adopted by him during lib lifetime," 
The legal status of the siave-concubilie remained essentially 
the same even when she happened lo be the property not of 
the master of the house but of his wife. The Babylonian fam¬ 
ily was monogamous. A man could take a second wife only 
if his first one was childless, or stricken with disease." To 
safeguard for their daughters the status of a first wife, 
wealthy parents presented them with one or two maids as part 
of their dowry. In case of sterility or of incurable illness, 
such a maid was handed over to the husband to bear him chil¬ 
dren and thus prevent him from taking a second wife. The 
mistress’s power over her female slave whom she brought with 
her as part of her dowry was absolute until the latter boro 
children to her master after which the Hammurabi Code re¬ 
stricted tier authority over her. The most the jealous mis- 
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tress could do, should Ills slave-mother attempt to lake rank 
with her, was to put a slave mark noon her ami treat her like 
one of her maids," But she could not sell her as she might 
have, had the slave not given birth to children" Thi^ double 
function of some of the female slaves, its maids to their mis¬ 
tresses and as concubines to their masters, is illustrated in a 
document dated in the twelfth year of Hammurabi: 'Slumiosh- 
nfiri, daughter of Ibbi-Sha’an, from tbbi-Sha'an, Bunene-abi 
and Belisunu bought. To Bunene-abi she is a wife, to Belisunu 
she is a slave. On the dajr when Shanissh-nOri to Belisunu her 
mistress "you are not my mistress” say, she shall out her hair 
and sell her for money . . Belisunu was apparently childless 
and to prevent her husband from taking another wife into the 
house, she bought a free-bom girl to serve as a maid to herself 
and as a child-bearing concubine to her husband. Though the 
document states that both husband and wife jointly purchased 
the girl, the money was probably forwarded by Belisunu and 
not by Runeue-abi, for the disavowal clause mentions only the 
repudiation of Belisimu. Another illustration of this custom is 
the Biblical story of II agar. Abraham, like Buncne-abi, ac¬ 
cepted Sarah's maid aa a ‘wife’ in order to provide himself 
with an heir. IT agar conceived and became haughty. Sarah 
demanded that she be punished, for according to the prevail¬ 
ing law, a slave-concubine who had given, birth to children 
could not be sold. 1 " Abraham refused and instead handed 
Hsgftr over to her legal mistress; and Sami) so embittered 
her life Uiat Hagar fled into the desert,” 1 This ancient law 
seemed to have fallen in disregard in N'eo-Baby Ionia. Accord¬ 
ing to a document dated in the reign of Cyrus, a female slave 
who had been marked by her master with a star and dedicated 
to tiie Bel it of Erech was not handed over to the temple after 
her owner's death. The master's brother, who inherited the 
property, took the female slave to his house instead, and while 
there she bore him three sons. The matter came to the atten¬ 
tion of the temple authorities, and the judges ruled that the 
slave-concubine should remain in the house of her present 
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master until he died and then be handed over to the temple, 
During' the interim, her master was forbidden cither to give 
her in marriage to a slave or to sell her. 511 The fact that the 
court forbade the roaster to give her in marriage or to sell her 
shows that, at least in Late Babylonia, a slave concubine who 
had borne children to her master could be legally sold. In this 
case the court forbade the master to do so, for the female 
slave tn question had originally been dedicated to the temple 
and as such was its property, 

Wjthin the household the female stave, in addition to her 
regular duties as a maid, was also used as a means to increase 
the number of slaves, and was therefore promiscuously mated 
with the male slaves. In case the owner did not possess slaves 
of both sexes, he purchased those he needed. The purpose for 
such an acquisition is often stated in the documents: 'One 
female slave, T by name, for the housebom [slave] of Dilbat, 
was purchased.’ 1 " An Assyrian slave owner bought Lfiree 
female slaves ‘for wifehood’ for his three male slaves." 
Though the above-cited examples state specifically that the 
women were purchased as 'wives/ the master could disregard 
the matrimonial relation of hia slaves by presenting the fe¬ 
male slave to a successive number of his male slaves or sell 
her while still pregnant. A Neo-Baby Ionian document relates 
a characteristic and common occurrence. A man gave his 
pregnant slave as security for one-third of e shekel of stiver, 
Wien he failed to redeem her, the creditor sold her with her 
baby for twenty shekels, making a profit of nineteen and two- 
thirds shekels of silver.” A Neo-Babylonian law prescribes 
that if a man sells a female slave and later receives a com¬ 
plaint from the buyer, the seller must take the slave and re¬ 
fund the money: and in case she gives birth, to children while 
in the possession of the purchaser, the former owner must 
also purchase the children at one-half shekel of silver a head." 

In Nuzi and in Palestine free-born and slave girls were 
bought as wives for slaves.” 1 In case the slave to whom such 
a girl was given died, she would be handed over to another 
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one, and so tid infinitum, as long as she was able to bear chil¬ 
dren." A remarkable parallel to the slave law of Exodus 21:4 
is found in the \ T u^i practice of providing wives for slaves. If 
the master buys the girl and presents her to his slave, the 
future children belong to him. On the other hand, if the 
slave’s father provides a wife for his son, the children become 
the property of the grandfather. Thus, one Akip-tilla gave Ids 
daughter WfeheJU into daughtership and brides hip to Takku 
for the price of forty shekels of silver. The provisions of the 
sale-adoption provide that Takku may give the girl as wife to 
one of his slaves, and that 'all the offspring that come out of 
Wiahelli become Takku’s female and male slaves,’" In this 
case, it was the master who bought a wife for his slave, hence 
the children bo longed to him. Conversely, if the father of the 
slave buys the woman for his son, the children would belong 
to the father and not to the son’s master. This was the case in 
the following document: 

Record of the [marriage] contract of Ilunadu ... He 
made an agreement concerning his sister Kulimmadu 
giving her as wife to H army a, the slave of Tehip-tjlla. 
Forty shekels of.,. silver . .. Ithip-shnrri [the father of 
the slave Hatiaya] shall pay to Hnnndu. In case 11a nay a 
dies, Ithip-aham shall give her to his other son. As long 
as Kulimmadu lives, she shall not leave the house of 
Itliip-shnrrL As for the estate left by Kulimmadu, that 
shall belong to llhip-sharri,. 

The slave Qanaya was the son of Ithip-sharti. Since the latter 
was the one who paid for the girl, her estate (mirAnfu), in¬ 
cluding her children, belonged to iLhip-sharri and not to 
Tehip-tilla, the owner of Uanaya. T Ij is is exactly the ease in 
the law of Exodus 21 ;4 : 'If his master gives him [the slave] 
a wife, and she beans him sops or daughters, the wife with her 
children shall belong to her master, and he slut i I go out alone,' 
Tlie slave here is a defaulting debtor, a person half-free and 
half-slave, end or such he could claim half the number of his 
diildren born while ho was in temporary servitude. But it was 
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the master who supplied him with a wife, ami hence the chil¬ 
dren remain the master’s property. 

The practice of using female slaves for the sexual satis¬ 
faction of their master and of the male members of his house¬ 
hold led, in some cases, to the practice of cm ploying them as 
professional prostitutes. Parents who were forced to sell their 
daughters then ■fore took great pains to prevent Lhe owners 
from reducing them to harlots. This ft-ar ol the parents is re¬ 
flected in the ingenious sale-adoption system as practiced in 
Nuai and Palestine, whereby the masters were prevented 
from exploiting the girls as harlots by the insertion of a 
special clause in the contract forbidding them to do so. In 
some cases, however, the parents had no choice and a clause 
in the contract permitted the owner to make use of the girl as 
a professional prostitute. In one document, a girl entered into 
a 'daughterstaip' relation to a woman. The contract contains 
the provision that the girl may be made a prostitute (Wimfe 
lipuSmnl 

Whether female slaves were employed as professional 
prostitutes by their owners in Ancient Babylonia is not 
known. Since, however, female slaves were leased to perftmrt 
various tasks, it is quite likely that they were also leased to 
public houses, which are known to haw existed at tluit time. ” 
The fact that tho Middle Assyrian code treats the harlot on a 
par with the slave girl (both must appear unveiled in public 
places)"* shows that in later times, owing perhaps to the in¬ 
crease- oi the number of slaves, the free-born harlots de¬ 
creased in number and their place was taken bi T female slaves. 
The exploitation of female slaves as prostitutes, leased to in¬ 
dividuals and to brothels, is attested in the Neo-Baby Ionian 
period. In a document dated in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, a 
certain N ubil-alihe-iddin leased his female slave as a prosti¬ 
tute."' From another document, dated in the reign of Nalw- 
nidus, we learn that some owners leased their female slaves to 
individuals who chanced to pass by,’* 

The same practice seems to have Iwen in vogue in Pales- 
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tine. T1 il> Levitical Jaw of the fifhak nekerefet (19:20*22) 
may serve as nn illustration. The law reads: 

If a man has sexual intercourse with a woman who is 
a 5ifha)i nthertfet., betrothed to another man. who has 
never 1**n redeemed, nor has freedom been granted her. 
there shall l*e an investigation: he shall not lie put to 
deaths because she was not free. But he shall bring his 
guilf-ollering unto the Lord ... a vain for a guilt-offer¬ 
ing. And the priest shall make atonement for him . . lor 
Jiis atn that he committed, and he shrill be forgiven for 
the sin that he committed. 

The law has in mind a free-born girl who wins given by her 
father ns a pledge.' As such she could at any time be ‘re* 
deemwi’ m 'En&ed’ by her father when he paid his debt, or 
when given in marriage by the creditor. As long, however, as 
she remained a pledge, she was treated as nn anfree person. 
iha property of the creditor. Adultery involving a free woman 
was punishable by death, 111 but no such penalty was demanded 
when it concerned ft betrothed unfree woman. Tlu> light pen¬ 
alty demanded for the man in this case can be explained by 
the fact that Ihe bondwoman was betrothed to a freeman and 
carnal intercourse with her was regarded as an infringement 
of her bridegroom's proprietary rights. We may conclude, 
therefore, that sexual intercourse with n female slave who 
Waa hot betrothed to a freeman was iiol considered a crime. 
The author of Job 31:10 takes It for granted that the female 
slave is exjKwed to promiscuous intercourse with the members 
amt guests uf the family in which she is serving when he says: 
‘Then let ray wife grind unto others [that is. be reduced to the 
status or u slave], and lot others bow down upon her. 1 

I. Makjuace Between Free and Slave 

Marriages betw een freeborn women and slaves were com¬ 
mon in Ancient Babylonia. With the consent, of his master,“ a 
slave could lake a freeborn woman and conclude a legal mm 
riage with her. The Hammurabi Code clearly defines the status 
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of Lite free woman who marries a slave and that of the chil¬ 
dren bom of such a union. If either a slave of the palace or a 
slave of a commoner ( muikmum} marries a freeborn woman 
t rndmt awUim > and she bears him children, the owner of the 
slave may not lay claim to the children for service l paragraph 
175). If the freeborn woman brought a dowry with her and 
this dowry was profitably invested by her and her stave-hus¬ 
band, then, niter the death of the stave, the woman takes her 
dowry, anil then the property jointly accumulated by both 
husband and wife is divided into two equal parts. The owner 
of the deceased slave takes one part and the freeborn wife 
takes the other for her children. In case the woman did not 
bring n dowry with her. she of course takes none, hut the joint 
property is equally divided, sis iu the case above, between the 
owner and the widow (paragraph 170), Whether the free 
woman brings si dowry with her or not, she receives half of her 
stave-husband‘a property and the children are free. Nothing is 
said in the Hammurabi Code about a marriage between a free¬ 
born man and si stave woman. Paragraphs l-tfr-7 and 170-71 of 
the Code contemplate only a conmtbinm between n master and 
his or his wife's stave. In both cases, the children bom of such 
unions wre set free after the master's death. Thus, according 
to the Hammurabi Code, rhildreti bom r.f a mixed marriage 
between a free person and a stave, irrespective of whether the 
mi free person was lie- father or I ho mother, are fro*. 

Marriage* between free women and slaves were common 
also in Nazi.** The status of the children l>orn of a union be¬ 
tween a slave and a free woman was the subject of a suit be¬ 
fore a Nttzian court ’Hie woman Tulpunnaya brought suit 
against Zammini and her brother concerning Zammini's off¬ 
spring, Tulpununya claimed that Zammini had Jived with her 
stave Amuniia anti hence the children Ixirn of this union be¬ 
longed not to Zammini and to her brother hut to her as the 
legal owner of the stave: ‘la the lawsuit Tulptmnaya prevailed 
and the offspring of Zammini that were born to Arnimpa 
[she) took." 1 ’ The status of Zammini and how she came to 
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boar children to the stave Armmpa is not clear. To draw from 
tills document the conclusion that children bom of a union 
bo tween a free woman and a stave were considered as staves 
according to Nubian law would he too hazardous* The only 
case of a slave who married a freelwm woman recorded in the 
Old Testament is that of the Egyptian slave Yarha who mar¬ 
ried his master’s daughter fl Chron. 2 :34-5). The reason was 
that Shcshan, the owner-, had daughters hat no sens, and. in 
order to perpetuate his name, gave one of his daughters into 
marriage to his stave. Though it is not explicitly stated, the 
context makes it very certain that Yarlm was adapted or freed 
before the marriage wns consummated. 

r>. Tire Houseborn Slave 

The legal status of the housebom stave (i/'tfuf fn(itn) in 
Ancient Babylonia differed irk no way from that of the pur¬ 
chased slave. Only socially was his status slightly bettor than 
that Of the ordinary slave, 1 * He was ta>rn and brought up in 
tli c house and as such lie was f rusted and treated as a 'son of 
tile household.' To he a huusebom slave was an asset in the 
slave market. In one document, a merchant ordered hi* agent 
to buy a female slave for him nml specified that she must be a 
housebarn slave and « weaver,™ It is quite probable that most 
of the skilled slaves in Babylonia and Assyria were hmiaehom 
staves. Legally, however, the hpuseborn stave was treated on 
a par with the purchaser! slave. Fie was leased to perform var¬ 
ious tasks.” inherited,™ and sold,™* Whether mSr iritim 'son of 
the ho use.* mentioned m the documents, was merely another 
term for irflfd bithu is hard to say. The documents in which 
this term is mentioned deal with temple property ™ and Wal- 
Uier* oiay lie right in hie interpretation of this term when he 
says that it referred to a class of temple servants who were 
either born in the temple, or presented to it in early childhood. 
)n K)>»-nabylonta, the i--rm mtir bit' 'son of the house’ is em¬ 
ployed for hottseborn slaves” As was the case in Ancient 
Babylonia, a distinction is made between the housebom slave 
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ami the one acquired in the market, showing that the social 
status of the former differed from that of die hitter, * An- 
uMujj Lcnri employed in the documents of this period is nute 
tat i i'■■■.pi-- of the hniiM"' or Moinestii.-,' Again their legal 
status was the same as that of the ordinary slave. They wort 
given as security.' 1 inherited, or sold. This term was used 
n JtJi tiie same meuung iu Assyria ami Kim." 

Tiie Old Tea lament terminology correspomls to that iu Use 
in Mesopotamia: yvlid ba\/it ’houseborn slave,' in distinction 
1.1 miqtnii kt$et ■purchased slave 'bert hay it ’son of the 
house, 11 " and an*e bay ft 'people of the household" or ‘domes¬ 
tics/ The tatter term Includes lidth househoru and purchased 
slaves, as is evident from C tmesis 17:27: 'And all the people 
01 his house, born in the house and bought with silver.’ Lack 
of private documents precludes any definite conclusion in re¬ 
gard Li the legal status of the hoti&eborn slave in Palestine. 
The case of Elieaer. who held a trusted position iu Abraham's 
household, is of course no criterion, far many housebom 
slaves iierfuirmijd similar functions. Abraham's complaint 
i tlen. J 5 ;2*! ) that Eliexcr would become his heir unless he 
iifld a sun nf Ins own docs not mean Lbat House Extra slave* in- 
hen'.-.I ilu- property of their childless masters. What Abra- 
Imm Had in mind was that if no son were born to hiin, he 
would have to adopt Eliezer and appoint, him as Ins heir. 

e. The Fugitive Slave 

According to a Sumerian law. the punishment for harbor¬ 
ing a fugitive slave was a fine consisting of a slave or of 
twenty-live shekels of silver.' - The leniency of the Sumerian 
code stands in marked contrast to the severity of the Hammu¬ 
rabi i 'ode, Stealing and harboring of stolen goods were con¬ 
sidered by the Hammurabi Code as capital crimes, tt decreed 
Tin* death penalty not only for helping a slave to escape or for 
the refusal to hand him over to the proper authorities, but also 
for sheltering him (paragraphs 15-20). 
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Outside the master's house. tin/ slave was as defenseless as 
a airay animal. Anybody could question him or seize him, A 
reward of two shekels of silver was offered to anyone who 
./apturod a fugitive slave (paragraph |7). The captor who let 
the fugitive escape from his hand was punished with death, 
unless he could prove that the escape was not due to his negli¬ 
gence or connivance (paragraph 20). Furthermore, any owner 
could ujqwai to the government for help in apprehending liia 
runaway slave, and it was the fluty of the justice to comply 
with his request. Thus, King Abieshuh of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon was asked by a citizen to help him find his fugitive 
slaves who had run away to Sippar, The king sent a messenger 
there to fetch the slaves and bring them hack to Babylon." 
The fact that the llammuntbl Code devoted six paragraphs to 
I he fugitive slave is ample proof that the tendency to run 
away was widespread in this period, and indeed In all periods, 
as the documents abundantly testify. The frequency of this 
practice is reflected also in the Sumerian Family Imws: 'If a 
matt has hired a slave and he died, has run away, has rlisai*- 
ponrt/d, has ceased to work, has fallen sick, his wage* per .hi , , 
1 df’tof corn, he {the owner of the slave] shall measure out 
ltd the employer]A protective clause by which the owne r 
safeguarded his interests against the eaeape of his leased 
slaves was inserted in some employment contracts. Following 
air- a few examples of such contracts in which Ralmunamhe 
figures as the owner of tha leased slaves: '* 


YBTvitfi 

1 - ft sag] nita 

2. nita [bfdj-rnu-num-he 

3. ki babniu-tmm-he 

■ 

1. lugal^A-ni-ir 
5. hi-bar-^gu-la 
fi. i-hn-uz 
T, in-iia-ab-bi-it-mn 
8. 13 ma-na ku-habbar 


1. [One] male slave, 

2 . a slave of Balmimamhe, 
li. from B aim u i mm ho, 

4. his owner, 

5. Fbar-Gula 

fi. has taken [for hire ]. 

7. Should he run away, 

8 . one-third of a mina of 
silver 
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9, i4d-e 
VBTv U6 

1. 1 sag ni ti'i 

2. nita bfttmtt-harii-iir 

3. kt habmu-tiam-he 

4. lugaUn-ni-ir 

5. puzur-^ainurtll 

6. i-hu-uz 

7. in-na-ab-bi-it-ma 

8. 1/3 ma-na ku-bubbur 

9. i-I&e 

YRT vui ZTy 

1. 1 u-qa-iU mu-m-irri 

2. nitd bal-mu-mim-he 

3. kl bsd-mu-nam-h6 

4. lugaUwiblr 

5. «sla-tAm-kfcr-ri ad-dn-ni 

6. Bti-du-a su-ba-au-ti 

7. in-h&-ab-bi-it 

8. ip.pu-iii'ku-u*ma 

9. I 3 ma-tm kii -bob bar 

10 . i-IA-t 
YRT vnt 27 

1. 1 sag n itd d 5ama&-ra-bi 
imi-ni-un 

2. nita bal-mu-mun-hd 

3. ki bai-mu-nam-hiS 

4. lugai-a-nMr 

5. ^fuiiunrU'Se-hii se£~a-ni 

6. u Aa-at-iS-tar dnm-a-ni 

7. Smlii-fl siidm-ati-ti-meS 
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9. lie will Jwiy. 

1. One male slave, 

2. a slave of Bslmunamhe, 

3. from EabnuoAmtift, 

4. hb owner, 

5 . Puzur-Amurru 

6. has taken [for hire], 

7. Should he run away, 

8. one-third of a min,a of 
silver 

*>. lie will pay. 


1. Uqa-ili by name. 

2. a male slave of 
Balmunamhc, 

3. from Halmunamiie 
L bis owner, 

3. Sin-UmUam, his rather. 
<H. suretyship [for the 
slave] has accepted. 

7, Should he run away, 

S, cease to work, then 
9, one-third of a mjua of 
silver 

10 . he will pay. 


1. Om* male slave SJutm- 
ash-rabi by name, 

2. a slave of Bahmmnmhc', 

3. from Balm imam he 

4. his owner* 

5. Armirru-shenii, his 
brother, 

6. and ShfU-Ishtar. his vsife. 

7. suretyship [for the 
slave] have accepted. 
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8. 

lukutn-bi 

8. 

If 

9. 

wSamn&rn-bi 

9. 

Shnmash-rabi 

10 , 

l«i-aifih fi-gu-ha*an-d£ 

10 . 

should disappear, run 
away, [then]! 

11 . 

I 3 ma-na ktt-babbar 

It. 

one-third minn of silver 

12. 

i-Jd-e-ne 

12, 

they will pay. 

VBT vin 22 



1 . 

1 sag nitd rt samas-a-bi 

1. 

One male slave Sh airmail- 


mu- [m-imf 


abi by name. 

O 

4tt 

pita bn 1-mu-n am -be 

2. 

a slave of Thrfmunnmhe. 

8. 

ki bat-mu-rmin-he 

8. 

from Ealmimamhe 

4. 

lugnl-a-iii-ir 

4. 

his owner, 

5* 

’i-df-i-a-ttlm 

5. 

ldiatum 

0. 

lu-du-a-ni su-ha-an-ti 

0. 

suretyship [for Ole 
slave! has accepted. 

7. 

in-na-iib-bi-it 

7* 

Should he run away. 

8. 

u*da-ap*pa-nr 

8, 

absent himself. 

9. 

i p-pa-ra-ak-ku-ma'*’ 

9. 

cease to work.then 

10. 

1 nm-na ku-hahhar 

10. 

line mins of silver 

n. 

t-ln-e 

11. 

lie will pay. 


Slaves who were prom- to run away wen- closely watched 
by their owners. A master who Is ml sen l Ins slave outside his 
estate to perform swim work wrote Lu the supervisor to Lie 
sure to guard him carefully. 1 The severe iwimhy for harbor¬ 
ing fugitive slaves ami the fear that the bought stave might 
turn out to be unruly or have a tendency to run away caused 
Ilia insertion of a special clause in many sale contracts, allow* 
ing a fieriod of three days for inquiry i trb'ifnm) after the 
nntecech nts of Life slave. In case the slave was found to he a 
runaway the sale was am lulled. In Inter jK-rtods the teb’itnm 
clause is not mentioned in the documents. This may have been 
due to the fact that the stringent laws of the Hammurabi Code 
concerning the harboring of fugitive slaves became obsolete. 
Instead, the owner assumed a blanket responsibility against 
the escape of the sold or pledged slave. In the Cassite period 
the formula reads. Tor their [notj running away, we [the 
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owners of the staves] guarantee' (tt-ttfl fea-l(t-qi m-ut-tu ni-te. - 
mi-id).' 1 ' In Late Assyrian, documents the owner who gave 
his slave ns n pledge for a debt guaranteed to the creditor 
that should the slave run away be would he responsible. The 
clause- reads: ‘If lie die. or run away, the responsibility lies 
upon his master* (mifa lialqa iwi eti heliS w), u ‘ Guaranties 
safeguarding the purchaser against the escape of the bought 
slave are also found in the Neo- Babylonian coal rads. In one, 
dated in the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, the formula reads: 
'Responsibility against the 1 light or death of 15 [the sold 
slave], V and ti [thesellers] hear" ifnt-itl it mi-tti-fudd 

/?, I* t> i. in a document dated in tin- Pei^ia’i 

period the formula reads: ‘Responsibility far the non-escape 
of the female slave. 1 and 15 bear.** -1 This responsibility is in 
some documents limited to one hundred days."’ 

The death penally deemed by the Hammurabi Code for en¬ 
ticing a slave to flee, or for harboring u fugitive slave, seems 
to have become obsolete in the Neo-Bdbylnnulii period. In a 
private letter from Eredi, an agent reported to his employer 
thru the female slave who had (led had been recaptured ami 
brought to the palace gate of Babylon."* Nothing is said in the 
tetter a tout who hud apprehended her or whether a reward of 
two shekels was pair! to the captor. In another document, a 
man bought a slave by the name of Nabu-shepialtu-shuzziz 
from one Nabu-uballit. After a while a certain Nabu-apli-iddfn 
recognised Nabu-shepishu-shuzziz and claimed him as his run¬ 
away slave. The court, gave the claimant permission to search, 
the house of the slaved new owner and decreed that should his 
allegation prove correct, he might take the stave."' It is inter¬ 
esting to notice that the slave's name was really Nubu-killanni 
and nut Nabii-shcjiiflhu-shuzaJz. Nabu-uballit changed the 
slaw's name and passed him on as his own. As in the former 
document, nothing is said about the punishment of the abduc¬ 
tor and haxtorer of Use slave. Still more clearly is the fact 
brought out in another document dated in the reign of Darius. 
Here a man kidnaped a female slave ( t/Mhuiq i. Tlve owner 
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found his slave m the kidnaper's house and granted the ab¬ 
ductor forgiveness.'* 

The harboring of fugitive slaves was not considered a cap¬ 
ital crime in Nazi, The abettor was merely fined it sum nf 
money. Thus, u female stave of Shilwa-Teahup ran away and 
took refuge in the house of one Enna-nutti. The owner sued 
and the latter had lo surrender the slave and wan finer) for 
harboring her. 1 " 

The Deuteronomic ordinance (Dt. ‘You sliaU not 

deliver a slave unto his master who escaped to you from his 
master/ stands unparalleled in the slave legislation of the 
Ancient Near East. It is u most extraordinary law and its 
application in life would have spelled the end of slavery in 
Palestine. Tile Old Testament slave legislations (Ex. 21, Dt. 
13, and Iajv. 23) do not mention the case of the fugitive slave, 
although the tendency to run away for reasons of cruel treat¬ 
ment or desire for freedom was as prevalent in Palestine as it 
was in the adjacent countries, Ilagar ran away from her mis¬ 
tress Sarah." When David sent his messengers to procure 
food from the rich but churlish farmer Nabal. the latter very 
defiantly inquired: 'Who is David and who is the son of Jesse? 
There are many slaves today who break away, each from his 
master/ ' Fugitive slaves were extradited when they fled into 
foreign countries. David had to swear to the Egyptian slave 
that he would not hand him over to his Amalekite master be¬ 
fore the slave agreed m tell him the whereabouts of The 
enemy's camp.' When Shimei heard that his two slaves had 
run away to Achish, King of Gath, he promptly went there 
and brought them back,’* In view of the facts cited above, 
bow should tills Deuterenomic taw of granting asylum to fugi¬ 
tive slaves be interpreted ? It may be suggested that this law 
was drawn up in favor of Hebrew fugitive slaves who had fled 
from slavery in foreign countries. If this interpretation be 
correct, then this Deuteronomic law would have its parallel in 
paragraphs 230-81 of the Hammurabi Code, according to 
which a native Babylonian slave who had been sold into a for- 
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°ign country and bad Ibnl from then* was, upon life return, set 
free.' 1 Tin; seen ad half of this DttitaretitmiSc law: 'tie shrill 
dwell with you in any place which he shall choose within one 
of your (fates- where lie likes il best; you shall not oppress 
him,' suggests that the fugitive Hebrew slave settled os a 
client under the protection of a citizen. 

7. Treatment 

While, legally, the slave was a mere chattel, classed with 
movable property, both law and society were forced to take 
into consideration the comdantly self-asserting humanity nf 
tin 1 sbi\<‘. And hence we have the highly contradictory situa¬ 
tion in which on the one hand, the slave was considered as 
possessing Lhe qualities of a human being while on the other 
hand, lie was recognized as being void of the same and re¬ 
garded :ts a mere 'thing.' The slave's status as a chattel, de¬ 
prived of any human rights and feelings, was dearly and un¬ 
mistakably emphasized in his relation to a third party. Ac¬ 
cording to Up- Hammurabi Code, if a man (other than his 
master I 'destroy the eye of a man's slave or break a bone nf a 
man’s stave, he shall pay one-half of his price' (to the slave’s 
ownerIJ” 'If he strike !he female slave of n gentleman ami 
firing about a miscarriage, he shall pay two shekels of silver" 
(to the ownerL’“ *1/ that female slave die, he shall pay one- 
third mina of silver,'" Or. if a physician op-rate on u slave 
ami cause his death, he shall substitute a slave of equal value." 
Or, if he operate on the eye socket and destroy his eye, he ah a 11 
pay silver to the extent of half his price."’ Or, if a builder 
ereeU a house and <!"■« not make its foundation firm and ns a 
result the house collapses and 'it cause the death of a slave of 
tha owner of the house, he shall give to the owner of lhe house 
slave for slave." Or, ’if ;jjj ox who lias boon want to gore, gore 
■i ,d:ive and bring about his death,' he l the owner of the ox] 
dial I pay one-third mina of silver/" Again, if a creditor mfe- 
treat a pledge and he die of the heatings, if the pledge was a 
freeborn man. the creditor’s son la put to death, but 'if the 
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pledge be a slave, ho shall pay one-third of a nnrm of silver 
and [in addition] shall forfeit whatever Amount he had lenL f “ 
It is dear then, that in relation to a third party, the slave «ik 
cons id or oil as a mere chattel. If he loses a limb, nr even his 
life, as a result of a severe beating administered by a third 
party, nr caused by the negligence of the same, it is just hit 
bad Inch, but not so his owner's—the latter is compensated in 
fid] measure for his loss. The Biblical legislation mentions 
only ihe case of a slave who had been killed by a goring ox 
and provides that the owner of the ox shall compensate the 
slave's master by paving him thirty shekels of silver, the 
average pries of a slave.* It may, however, be taken for 
granted that if injured or maimed by a third party, the slave, 
as was the case in Babylonia, was not compensate! for his 
injuries. 

In the relation between the slave and his master almost 
everything depended upon the character of the latter: Ihe 
slave's fate was in fact, though not in theory, in his master’s 
hand. If ho met with cruelty or with gross injustice, ho could, 
under certain circumstances only, take recourse to the courts. 
Beatings and mid treatment of skives seem to have been so 
common that Lhe great reformer Gudea, err*! 1 of La gash, 
prided himself thal during his reign a slave who wus guilty of 
misconduct was not hit on his head by his master, and a maid 
who had done a great wrong was not struck on her face by her 
mistress. 1- The Biblical k-gistation does not prohibit the mal¬ 
treatment of n Hebrew slave by his master, ‘for he Ls his 
money/ (t is only when the slave died instantly (within three 
<biya) tks a direct result of the beating that the master became 
liable to punishment*it appears dial sick slaves who could 
no longer perform the duties expected of them w<*re cast out 
and abandoned to shift for themselves. The slave whom David 
found half-starved during his campaign against the Anmle- 
kitv.-i was abandoned by his master 'because/ a* he told David, 
‘three days ago 1 fell sick."" A fugitive slave was subject to 
cruel treatment. In Ancient Babylonia a runaway slave was 
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put in chains anti had thy words; 'a runaway, seize!' Incised 
upon hit* face."' But the must cruel punishments were reserved 
for those who denied their slave status* These punisknumts 
were prescribe I by law. The com para lively mild Sumerian 
law required that a slave who denied his status shall have ‘his 
[front 1 heir cut off l?].” 1 * According to the Hammurabi Code 
lparagraph 282), ’ll a slave say to his master “you are not 
my master/' his master shall prove him to be his slave and 
shall cut off his car/ This fact, namely, that the manner of 
punishment was prescribed by law ami custom and wan not 
left to the discretion of the master, shows that the slave was 
considered a human being and consequently the master had no 
power over his life and could not kill him with impunity. 

In discussing the treatment accorded to slaves, a distinc¬ 
tion must be made between those purchased in the market and 
those horn in the house. The hoc sebum slaves were treated as 
members Of the family and their lot must have been much 
better tlmn that of the purchased slaves who were employed 
as agricultural or Industrial laborers. But In any case, 
whether welt-treated or ill-treated, the stave was dissatisfied 
ami his dissatisfaction expressed itself throughout all periods 
of Mesopotamian history in the only way it could express it¬ 
self. namely, in his (light from slavery , The reason for this 
phenomenon was not mistreatment alone. Cruelty played its 
part, hut it was not the only reason for escape. The motive is 
to he sought in another source. The slave was considered in 
the eyes of the law as a commodity but in his own eyes he was 
a human being, and human beings who are bought. and sold, 
branded and degraded, will be unhappy under the best of 
treatment. The slave ran away because he refused to he a 
slave. 

8. FECI ILIUM 

The privilege of accumulating A pOCulium was granted to 
the Babylonian slave from early times. In a document from 
Sipjmr dated In the reign of Eim-SEn, a female slave gave to 
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her mist ress the sum of ten shekels of silver and was set free 
by tile latter.^ In another document from DUbai:. dated in the 
reign of Hammurabi, a female slave relieved her master of a 
debt of twenty shekels of silver, in gratitude for which he de¬ 
clared her free (by adoption), and also presented her with a 
plot of land/'’ The motley paid by these slaves uet l d not. how¬ 
ever. hove been their own but could have been given them by 
their kinsfolk for redemption. In a document from Sippar, 
dated In tho reign uf Subum of the First Dynasty of Babylon, 
a man borrowed from the Shainash temple twenty-four shekels 
of silver, which he then gave to another man «-»<? ip-te-ri-$n 
‘for his redemption/ The Hammurabi Code takes the exist* 
cnee of the peculiiim for granted and decrees the manner of 
its diHptjsal at tin* death of the slave. According to paragraph 
176, the property amassed by a slave jointly with his freeborn 
wjfe b to be divided after his death in the following way: if 
his wife had brought a dowry with her. she retained the same, 
while their joint property was to be divided equally between 
her (for her childrenJ find the slave's master, Iil case the 
woman did not bring a dowry, die property jointly acquired 
by her and her deceased husband was also to be divided 
equally between the widow and the master, it is clear from 
this law that when the peculium wav the result of a joint 
effort o( a free person and a slave, the master could claim the 
slave's share only. If. however, the paculfttm was accumulated 
by the slave alone, his master was the sole Inheritor. In other 
words, .-n circling to the Hammurabi Code the amassing of a 
iwculium was a concession granted by the master to his slave, 
who could enjoy it during Jits lifetime, but legally and uiti- 
mutely it belonged to hi* master. 

In the Neo-Babylonian period, and particularly $o during 
ihe Persian rule, slaves played an active part in the economic 
life of the country. They appear as artisans, agents, tenant- 
farmers, house and land owners, merchants, and even bankers. 
They borrow and lend money, engage in business transactions 
with members of their own class as wall as with freemen nnd 
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with their own masters- They carry their own seals arid some 
even possess, its in the L ate Assyrian period, their own slaves. 
They live with their families outside their master's dwelling 
>n tliei r own or in rented houses. In one ease, a slave signed a 
tease for a house for four years." ’" Jtj another case, a slave 
rutiled a house for which lie ltac) to pay the rental six months 
in advance; tile first payment was due at the beginning uF the 
year find tlu> second one in the middle of the year.'” Quite fre¬ 
quently staves appear as lessors and lessees of land. In such 
I'asn.i. a.R indeed in most others, they deal directly and iml 
through ihe medium of their masters with the respective 
owner of the property. The deed is drawn up by the. two 
parties dirndly concerned in the transaction. Thus, one have 
leased » cultivated plot of land From its two owners fora fixed 
rental of fifty kvrnt of dates per year;” and another slave 
leased a plot of cultivated land for three years. "' Rich lund- 
uvtiers, hankers, and businessmen very often leaser! parts of 
their cultivated or uncultivated land to tenant-farmers and 
lessees. Among the latter were also their own slaves, who 
availed Lhemselves of the opportunity to become scmMndo- 
pendent. The legal form of such contracts is the same us that 
in contracts drawn up with Freeborn tenants. The master anil 
life slave, the two parties concerned, signed the agreement and 
the lessee took upon himself to deliver n certain percentage of 
the crop to the owner of the estate,'^ In many instances slaves 
handl'd together with freeborn men and jointly leased fields 
for cultivation. 1 * The reliability and trustworthiness evinced 
by slaves in their business activities were so great that their 
masters did not hesitate to lend them large sums of money on 
a purely commercial basis at the usual rate of interest. Tims, 
one master lent to his slave 8Rf> shekels -if silver nt 20 per cent 
Interest. 1 * Slaves also borrowed money from strangers. Thus, 
one slave borrowed from a stranger six minus of silver." 1 In 
their business transactions the slaves dealt with their own 
masters."* with freeborn people,“ and with the temple,’*’ on an 
equal footing. Even female slaves engaged in business. 11 * Some 
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.slav<* employed business agents ami private secretaries* while 
others appeared evert as bankers.'" A certain Nabu-bullitanni, 
a slave, lent to a freeborn man a sum of money and a contract 
was drawn up according to which ‘ail PtOlWty, as much as 
there is,* was handed over to the creditor as security f an¬ 
other slave took a man's house as security for two min as of 
silver.” And finally, as in the Ijate Assyrian period, they pos¬ 
sessed thuir own slaves. 1 " Like their slave-masters, these serin 
t'icarii often appeared as hisses of land."' 

Since laws or court decisions dealing with the slave’s pecu- 
ihim are lacking, deductions hearing on the scope and legal 
limitations of the poctilium must be drawn from the docu- 
mi-!its themselves. The documents do not tell us how and by 
what means the slave acquired his initial property, which 
served him as a basis for ills poculium It may have boon given 
in him by his master as a gift or as a reward for faithful 
service, or given to him by his family as a means to ameliorate 
his position. In most cases, however* it seems fair to suggi*st 
that the slave's industry and intelligence were the basis of his 
initial capital. The city slaves, and particularly those in the 
service of rich patrons, had enough freedom and opportunities 
to display their innate capabilities. Once these capabilities 
wen. 1 noticed by the masters it was ip their own interest to 
place such slaves in positions where they could bring them the 
most profit. For economic masons big landowners lea *ed large 
parcels of their land to tenant-farmers. These lands were 
equipped with tools and animals, and by taking them over for 
cultivation on a seasonal or yearly basis the slave-tenant 
needird no initial capital. Fen- the payments in kind were due 
after the harvest—or in the case of cattle-farms and fish 
ponds, in daily rations in lx- supplied to the- owner. IT success¬ 
ful in t,ri first venture, the slave could gradually amass a small 
profit, which in turn he invested in other fields and thus eouhl 
become, after a number of rears, n wealthy person himself. 
For this privilege to engage in business the slave paid a yearly 
fax, called m^mdattu, to his owner. This mandat tu payment 
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was an Individual head-tax representing the equivalent of the 
stave’s labor in the employment of his master. Persons hiring 
slaves from their masters paid hi the latter n monthly mnti- 
dtxtfu. v high varied from two to Lhree shekels a month, in 
accordance with the labor value of the given slave.'" The same 
policy to applied in the case of the slave who engaged in 
business of Ids owa. The rate of his mamlnt!;>. :niil those of 
his wife and children, depended on the slave's projterly ami 
income. In addition to this head-tax, the slave paid t.n his 
master also u certain percentage of bis net profit. Thus, a 
-‘••tsiiiii Nabfl-utirrl, who manage! to accumulate the sum of 
about six minus of silver, handed over to his master, in addi¬ 
tion to his and his wife’s nwNidaftn. fifty-nine shekels as the 
latter’s share of his earnings."* In a document dated in the 
reign of Nabohldus, a slave leased from his master a plot of 
land for ten years, on which he undertook to plant palm trees, 
The fruit of one part of the land was to go directly and fully 
to tliu owner as muntSuttii payment, while from the other part 
hr had to pay the regular percentage of the prrxliict."' 

The right to accumulate and enjoy property, however, was 
merely a privilege granted by Lite master to bis indium* inns 
and ambitions slave. It could ho withdrawn at will, for ulti¬ 
mately and legally the slave’s peciiJium belonged to Ills muster 
Within certain limits the slave acted like a freeman. He 
bought and sold, had his own seal." and even appeared in 
conrt as claimant if the defendant was of his own class, - 
Furthermore, under favorable circumstances he could even 
dispose of part of his peeitliuTn. as was done by one Rnrtiqa 
who donated one mi da of silver to the temple of Esngfla for 
'the preservation of Ids life.™" Nonetheless, he still rernnhunl a 
skive. possessor and possessed at tin* same time. This conclu¬ 
sion is based on two facts. First, m dealing with a third party 
the slave could pledge his peculium but not his person;' and 
swondfy. in one case we have the evidence that an owner con¬ 
fiscated the whole property of his slave.* 1 We may therefore 
con dude that, as in Ancient Babylonia, the peculiunt amassed 
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by the slave during his lifetime became at his death the prop¬ 
erty of liia master. 

With the increase of commercial and industrial activities 
in the Late Assyrian period, the position of the Assyrian city 
slave paralleled tlmt of the Neo-Babylonian city stave, fie was 
free to engage in various enterprises and had ample oppor¬ 
tunities to use his talents for his own and his master's benefits. 
In this period slaves appear as corners of real estate.** They 
conduct business in their own name, curry their own seals,*" 
and appear as witnesses in court. In one document, a certain 
slave by the name of Nahu-hel-usur sold his female slave. The 
document contains die usual clause against reclamation on the 
[iart of the seller and sets the penalty for the revocation of the 
sale as ten minas of sliver, five (?) minas of gold, and tenfold 
of the price paid for the slave, Nabu-bel-usur is called bet sin- 
ntiti "the owner of the woman, 1 and as the parties who might 
in future contest the sale are mentioned his children and 
grandchildren." In another document, two slaves sold a plan¬ 
tation including the three families of slaves living there_in 

nl! seventeen souls" The two slaves impressed their seals nn 
the deed of sale anil are called bit ri us f tfitlftTti The owners of 
the iteople sold.’ These two documents give the impression 
that these two slaves really owned the land and the staves, 
and Ln selling them acted as free agents. This, of course, was 
not the case In another document, preserved in a mutilated 
state, a man sold his twenty slaves consisting of several fam¬ 
ilies for ten minas of silver." 5 Among those sold was one who 
had three slaves and one who had two wives. These aeni 
vicarii were sold together with their master and the owner re¬ 
ceived the price for all of them from the purchaser. Again, we 
find another master who sold his three slaves together with 
their -serin vicarii iadi ‘with their people*) to nn 

officer of Sennacherib." Titus we may conclude that the Late 
Assyrian slave could accumulate property in land, buy his 
wives, and even possess his own staves, hut the legal owner of 
all his property was his master. 
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The Nazi slaves, especially those in the service of the 
wealthy, conducted themselves as virtually free people. They 
owned property, appeared in court ns litigants, and possessed 
their emu oicam, Pai-Teshup. the slave of Shilwa-Teshup the 
prince, engaged in various transactions as trusted agent of his 
master,™ but also on his own account. He let himself be 
'adopted* by a freeman and for the exchange of the mainten¬ 
ance of his ‘father* for the duration of his life, he received its 
sole heir lields, buildings, and even the earnings of his 
‘father's* daughters.’ 1 From two other documents we lenm 
that the resourceful Pai-Teshup let himself be ‘adopted 1 by- 
two more ’fathers/'* In both coses he exchanged quantities of 
barley for fields and gardens and thus acquired real estate 
under the cover of adoption, as was the usage in Nazi. Pai- 
Teshup was, of course, not the only one of the prince’s slaves 
who managed to acquire real estate, The same was done by 
another one, named Kupasa.'' 1 Also the female slaves of the 
same prince engaged in business of their own. Thus, Hinzu- 
raya, the slave maid of Shilwa-Teshup, took into ‘daughter- 
ship and daughter-in-lawshi p’ Haahip-kiashe, a freeborn girl, 
whom, according to the contract, she could give into wifehood 
to her son or sell her into marriage to whomever she pleased. 13 
In another case, Kushum-menni, a slave maid of the palace, 
adopted a freeman and made him the heir of her property'. In* 
eluding slaves. This was a real adoption, and the conditions 
were that the son was to maintain liis mother as long as she 
lived and after her death bury her and mourn her That this 
privileged class of slaves actually owned property and could 
dispose of it at will 1 " is clear from another document. Akap- 
urho. slave of Shilwa-Teshup the prince, ‘adopted’ his master’s 
wife, that is she bought from him his possessions through the 
medium of adoption. The document reads in part as follows ; 
’Tablet of adoption of AkajMirhe, slave of Shilwa-Teshup. 
whereby Nsshmun-naya, wife of Shilwa-Teshup. he adopted. 
Thus [says] Aksp-urhe: “All the security lands, all my house- 
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hold, one [pan of] everything that I own, which I have 
amassed to N&shmun-naya I have given”.'*" 

Also slaves in the service of private people were allowed 
to engage in business and lo accumulate a peculium in various 
forms. In one case, a slave sold his daughter to his mistress 
into ’ daughtership' and pocketed the purchase price. It is 
clear that the slave in question either was sold or sold himself 
into slavery, and though himself a slave he still remained the 
owner of his daughter, whom he could sell at will.*" A certain 
Mai-shori, himself a slave, gave his female slave as security to 
one Tehu, who promised to return her within a specified time. 
Should the maid die, Tehu would then have to pay to N&i-sheri 
forty shekels of silver, the average price of a female slave in 
Nuii“ In another case, we hear of a slave who transferred 
part of liis real-estate property to n freeman on the basis of 
an agreement between them.” On the other hand, we have the 
case of one Hanatc, who had been sold by her parents into 
’daughtership' to Tulpun-naya. This Hanate, in turn, took 
into 'daughtership and daughter-in-lawship' the girl Halb- 
abusha, whom she was to give in marriage to whomever she 
wished. A special clause in the contract states that 'the be- 
longings of Halh-abusha [shall become the property of her 
mistress] Hanatc.* Later Hanate gave her ‘daughter’ Jlalb- 
abusha into wifehood to erne of Tulpun-naya's slaves, that is, 
she sold her to her mistress as a wife to one of the mistress's 
slaves,*^ Prom this document then it would appear that the 
Nuzian slave had a right to a peculium and could dispose of it 
as he pleased, unless this right waa taken away from him at 
the time of the purchase by the insertion of a special clause 
which provided that the peculium shall become the property 
of his master. This conclusion, however, (a somewhat contra¬ 
dicted by another document of a similar content, This was the 
case of one Kiaaya who was sold into hlaughtership and 
daught er-tn-lnwah ip' by her mother to the above-mentioned 
Till pun-naya. Kisaya was to lx? given by her mistress into 
wifehood to whomever she pleased, The same clause relating 
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to the stave’s property also appears in this document; 'Tile be- 
longings of Klsava [shall become the property of her mi*- 
tress] T til pun-nay a.* Later we hear tliat KJsaya, who was by 
no means a submissive soul, ref list'd to live with the husband 
supplied her by her mistress and demanded that another man 
be given her aa a husband. This the mistress did. Still later 
we hear that Kisaya sold her son, whom she bore to her second 
husband, to her mistress Tulpnn-naya, A clause in the docu¬ 
ment provided that should Ebay a raise a claim concerning 
her sold son. she shall pay a fine consisting of two female 
slaves to TuTpun-naya.~ Thus, the clause providing that the 
belongings of Kisaya shall become the property of her mis¬ 
tress notwithstanding, Kisaya w as the sole owner of her son 
and, furthermore, she apparently had a large sum of money 
of her own, for otherwise the insertion of the clause that she 
would have to pay a fine would make no sense. 

That the Palestinian slave had a right to a jxculium can be 
inferred from Leviticus 215:49, In case a Hebrew sold himself 
to a non-Hebrew, his kinsmen should redeem him, or, ‘if he be 
able, he may redeem himself.* The fact that the slave of Kish 
had in his possession one-fourth of a shekel of silver,™ and 
that Ziba, tho slave of Saul, had fifteen sons and twenty 
slaves™ is further evidence of the existence of a pecultum that 
the muster suffered his slave to enjoy. The ultimate and legal 
owner of the slave’s peeulium, however, was the master. Tliis 
is clearly stated in II Samuel 9:12: *And all that dwelt In the 
house of Ziba [Saul's slave] were slaves unto Mephibosheth’ 
(Saul's son and heir). 

9. Manumission 

The Hammurabi Code recognized four legal means by 
which a slave could receive his freedom: U) Wives and chil¬ 
dren said or handed over as pledges to creditors were to be 
freed after three years of service (paragraph 117); (2) a 
slave-concubine and her children became free after the death 
of tile master (paragraph 171) ; (3) children born of a legiti- 
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matt' marriage contracted between a free woman and a etave 
were free, and the slave's master had no right to claim their 
sen.’ices (paragraph 175); and r t) a native Babylonian slave 
bought in a foreign country and brought back to Babylonia 
was to be unconditionally freed (paragraph 280). The law set 
forth in paragraph 117 was promulgated by Hammurabi (we 
have no earlier parallels to this provision) in order to chock 
the tendency of wholesale enslavement of debtors. Regardless 
of the amount of the debt, three years of service tn the house 
of the creditor were deemed guffidont to work off any debt. 
Whether this law was ever enforced in life, however, is highly 
doubtful. We have numerous documents from Ancient and 
Neo-Babylonia attesting to the widespread practice of selling 
or handing over wives and children to creditors, but docu¬ 
ments of their release after the three-year term of servitude 
ore conspicuous by their absence. From a document dated in 
the reign of Am midi tuna (third ruler after Hammurabi), we 
may adduce that this law was not enforced even during the 
period of the First Dynasty of Babylon, Wnrnd-Bunene. a 
Babylonian slave, was sold by his owner into a foreign country. 
After having served there for five years he managed to escape 
and to return to his native city of Babylon, The elders of the 
city declared him free and at the same time ordered him to 
join the army. Tins Warad-Bunenc refused to do. saving: 
The army 1 will not join, the fief of my father 1 shall manage. 1 
Whereupon hi* three brothers swore by Shamash and the king 
that they would not oppose Ms joining the lief management. 11 * 
The release of Warad-Bunenc by the city authorities is ex¬ 
plained by Schorr as having been in accordance with para¬ 
graph 280 of the Hammurabi Code, which forbade the sale of 
native-born slaves into foreign countries, and in case such a 
slave managed to escape or was brought back by a slave 
dealer to Babylonia, lie was to he freed. In this interpretation 
"i the document Koachaker agrees with Schorr. Now, this 
Warad-Buneno was not of slave parentage; his father pos¬ 
sessed fief land and his three brothers were free men. How did 
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he become a stave? The only plausible answer to thb question 
would be that he had been sold or 1 landed over by Ills father 
for service to a creditor who in turn sold him into a foreign 
country. In that case be should have been freed in accordance 
with the law of paragraph 117 that provides that women and 
children handed over to creditors must be released after three 
years of service. This, however, was not the case. He was 
freed in accordance with the law of paragraph 280, which was 
applicable primarily to native slaves and not to freeborn sold 
or pledged debtors' children. Consequently, we may assume 
that the law of paragraph 117. as was the case centuries later 
in Palestine where similar Jaws were enacted, remained mere¬ 
ly a pious wish of the well-meaning lawgiver. That the provi¬ 
sion was not enforced in the Neo-BabyIonian period may be 
inferred from a document dated in the second year of Norig- 
lissar,"' A certain Ahushunu, a skinjrt of Jshtar of Erech, 
handed over his son Ina-silli-habi as surety for a loan of fifty- 
two shekels of silver. The son was to remain in the house of 
the creditor for ten years, in order to work off the debt. At 
the end of the ten-year period, however, Ina-silli-babi was 
not freed. He therefore appealed for settlem ent to the civil 
court. The judges considered his ton years of service and the 
quantity of barley he had delivered to his father’s creditor as 
a supplementary payment the equivalent of the debt plus 
interest. Accordingly they declared Uie plaintiff free and 
directed him to join the order of the shirt/Htu, to which his 
father had belonged.™ 

The laws of paragraph* 171 and 175 do not properly be¬ 
long in the category of those of released slaves. The children 
in both cases have one free parent, in the former the father 
and in the latter the mother, and in such cases the law allowed 
them to inherit the status of the free parent. This provision 
applied equally to the slave-concubine who by her union with 
a freeman was released from slavery together with her chil¬ 
dren After tiie death of her husband, Babylonian society was 
not built on a rigid class basis but on a very llexible economic 
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system. The border line between free And slave was never so 
sharply drawn as to exclude the marriage between free and 
unfree, and no stigma was attached to tlic children born of a 
Union between a master and his slave-concubine. In conform¬ 
ity with this view, the Hammurabi Code considers these laws 
fparagraphs 171 and 175) in the section dealing with mar¬ 
riage and the family. As already pointed out above, the law of 
paragraph 117 was promulgated in order to check the enslave¬ 
ment of the native defaulting debtors. From the point of view 
of the Code, the people far whose benefit this law was enacted 
were not slaves but free Babylonians, whose economic misfor¬ 
tunes placed them in the hands of their exacting creditors. 
Hence this law is appropriately part of a section dealing with 
debts and pledges. The only law that does deal with the real 
slave is that of paragraph 280; its subject is the illegally sold 
native-born Babylonian slave, and although he benefited by its 
provision—he was freed upon his return to Babylonia—the 
law was promulgated not for his sake but as a punishment for 
merchants who bought such slaves in foreign countries. Dur¬ 
ing the prosperous Hammurabi period thr country suffered 
from a labor shortage. This situation gave rise, on the one 
hand, to the traffic in foreign slaves, and. on the other, to the 
enactment of a law' forbidding the export of native-born slaves. 
He who bought such an illegally sold slave in a foreign country 
lost his money when Lhe slave escaped and returned to Baby¬ 
lonia; and the merchant who unwittingly bought such a slave 
and brought him to Babylonia for sale equally lost his invest¬ 
ment, On tile other hand, according to paragraph 281, if such 
a slave was originally of foreign birth, his former Babylonian 
owner was urged to buy him back from the merchant so that 
he should not be taken out of the country again. The reason 
for the distinction made by the Code between a native-born 
and a foreign-born slave is dear. The state could not possibly 
prohibit the export of previously imported slaves; such a law 
would Irnve bean against the interests of the merchants; but it 
could prohibit the export of native-born slaves. The motive 
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underlying both laws was the same, namely. the conservation 
of Uu 1 slave population, native and foreign, to meet Ihe de¬ 
mand for labor. Schorr* compares the law of paragraph 280 
with a similar Talmudic provision that prohibited the sale of 
slaves to gentiles and into a foreign country ‘ 'If a man sold 
his slave to a gentile or to any one outside the land [of Israel], 
he goes free.** It is highly improbable that these two laws had 
anything in common. The Hammurabi law was dictated by 
purely economic considerations while the Miahnatc law, al¬ 
most two millenin later and in a quite different setting, was 
motivated by religious and national scruples. 

Besides the above-mentioned laws according to which de¬ 
faulting debtors, children of one free parent, and the native 
slave sold into a foreign country were to be freed without re¬ 
gard to the interest of their creditors and owners, there were 
two other means of manumission; release by adoption and by 
purchase. These were the most common methods of manumis¬ 
sion In Babylonia, but they are not mentioned in the Hammu¬ 
rabi Hode. A slave-adoption contract consisted of five or six 
clauses: (11 A is the child of B: B his father (or mother) has 
released him (or cleansed his forehead); (2) A shall support 
B as long as he (or she) lives; (3) the children of It shall have 
n<» claim on A; (4) clause concerning the repudiation of the 
adoption by one or both parties (often ommitted in the con¬ 
tracts); (ii) oath of the contracting parties; and (G) the 
nonius of the witnesses and the date. The form of an adoption 
contract of n female slave is similar to that of a male slave. In 
many cases, however, the released female slave is at the same 
time given in marriage and as a result the contract contains 
also the usual marriage clauses. Following are two examples 
of contracts of release by adoption from the First Dynasty of 
Babylon: 

Columbia 2116. Case. 

Obv. 

1, (uppum M [adad]-fm-di 1. Tablet. [Adad]-imdi 
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2, mar at ktl-titi-tirm 

3, & ji*ia-sMam 

t. ‘ku-iiti-timi u a-m-ar-tum 

5, fa arfad-im-d! u wa4tzn 

6, mada uWu ii ttl-la-du 

7, udi-hi-£u-uu-ti 

8, a-di ku-n u-turn 

9, II n-in-ar-tuin ba-aHi-a 
10, w adiid-im-tU j-ta-na-ii- 

si-iw-ti 

It. WEt-ur-ki'ku-nu-tuni 

12. it a-ia-ar-tum i-lu-st-na 

13. iq-te-ru-Si-na-ti 

14. mA-am-ma -an mi-Im-m a 

15. e-Ii J adad-im-di 

bottom 

1G. & mfirQ*"** ms-H ul-du 

17. ii ut-ia-du 
IS. it-ul i-5u-u 

19. mu J iamai l, a-a ^mnrduk 
Rev. 

1, it a-piJ- d sin 

2. it sippar- 1 in-pi-de-mes 

X 3a pf tup-pl-im ati-ni-ini 

4, ii-iift ka-ri* 

BIN VH 206. 

1. 'gi-mEI-lum 

2. ii ku-ri-turn dam-a-ni 

3. U-dI- ,J la-ga-ms-aJ 


'L is the daughter of 
Ku mi turn 

3. and Aiartuin. 

i Ku mi turn and Aiarturn 

7. have cleansed 

5. Adad-tmdi and her off* 
spring, 

6, as many ns she I jure 
and will bear. 

H. As long as Kit mi turn 

9. and Ainrtum live 

10. Adad-imdi shnl l su pport 
them. 

11. Alter Kumtlunj 

i 2. a ini A ia n u m w III have 
been 

13. rail*! away by their god 

14. no one shat) have 

15. upon Adad-undi 

16. and Pier] children, as 
many as she bore 

17. and will bear, 

18. any claim. 

to. ByShamash, A-a, 
Marduk 

I. and A pil-.Sin 

2. and the city of Sippar 
they have sworn 

3. that they will [not] 
change 

1. the content of this tablet. 


1. Gim ilium 

2. and Kurrltunvhis wife, 

3. id i-Lagrnna] 


so 

4. ma-hur ^Jiunas d-ul-ll- 

il-Hu-nu-tl 

5. a-na J ta5-me-tUTO-roft-ti 
dum-a-ui 

6. a-iia nm-ru-tim id-di-is- 
feq-nc-ti 

7. a-di “tal-me-tum-ma-ti 

8. bn-al-ta-at it-ta-mi-as- 
Su'su-ma 

9. lvkur-f&j marG 1 "** 
i-di-'Ma-gia-imi-fll 

10, a-ua gi-niil-lum u 
ka-ri-tum 

11, inim-au-ga-g&-a 

IS, jrnu rturos u sa-am-su-i- 
Ju-ua Jugal-e 

13, in-pi-d&-ine-e§ 

14, eMu-x-x-£u-nu 

15, £ um-ma gi-mi l-l um 

10. u ku.return dam-n-ni 

17. a-niiLo£-me-tum -ma-ti 
um-mi-su-nu 

18. u-ul um-ma-ni i<j-ts-bu 

19. u-ga-la-bu-lu-nu- tl-ma 

£0. a-n&k&spim i-ua-di-nu- 
su-nu-ti 
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4. before Sliamash has 
dJeanscd them. 

5. To Ta$hmetum-m5ti, 

Ills wife, 

0. into adoption he has 
given them, 

7. As longasTashm€tum- 
mfitl 

8. Jives they shall support 
her;and 

9. in the future the chil¬ 
dren of rdi-Lag&nuil 

10. against Gim ilium and 
Ktmri-tum 

11. shall have no claim, 

12. By Urash and Samsu- 
Jluna the king 

13. they havc 3worn. 

14. [text unintelligible} 

15. If Gimillum 

16. and Kurntum, his wife, 

17. to Taatunetum-mtai, 
their mother 

18. 'you are not our mother' 

say ( 

19. they shall cut their 
[front} hair and 

20. sell them for money. 


From those two examples of release by adoption it is clear 
that like the adoption of freeborn children, release by adop¬ 
tion was fundamentally a business transaction, a quid pro quo 
proposition. The manumitted slave entered into a sonship (or 
daugliterahip) relation to his former master. His obligation 
toward his ‘father’ consisted of maintaining him as long as lie 
lived. The relationship terminated with the death of tho manu- 
ndUer." As one document succinctly expresses it: 'As long as 
E, her mother, Jives, she [the adopted slave girl] .shall support 
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her; after E f her mother, will have been called away by her 
gad, she shall he cleansed, she shall belong to herself, all her 
desires she will have attained.™ 11 The release of a female slave 
often occurred simultaneously with her being given into mar¬ 
riage.In such a case both husband and wife jointly under¬ 
took to support the former master f* or, if the husband paid 
the bridal price in full, the obligation of support was thereby 
terminated, and the red ease assumed the character of manu¬ 
mission by purchase. - If the adopted slave failed to live up to 
his promise of support, that is, repudiated his ‘parents' by 
saying 4 you are nut my father/ or ‘you art- not my mother. 1 
the adoption was cancelled and the freed slave returned to his 
former status, 1 ' To judge from several South Babylonian manu¬ 
mission documents, slaves were sometime freed with the 
obligation to support their manumitters but without entering 
into a sons!)ip or daughtership relation to them. Instead of the 
formula ‘A is the sen of B/ the technical term for release em¬ 
ployed in these documents is 'his freedom he has established* 
(Sumerian : ama-nr^i^ni iu-t/ar, Accadian: andiu'dr^u iJJtun). 
In one document, the freed female stave, as in the case of 
adoption, took upon herself to support her former master and 
his wife as long as they lived." In another case, the freed 
slave took upon himself the obligation to conduct the business 
of his manumit ter jointly with the latter’s children,* Appar¬ 
ently, the slave was very Able and the release was intended to 
servo him ns an incentive to devoted service. In a document 
from Nippur, a female slave had her ‘freedom established' 
without entering into a daughtership relation to her former 
master.* There are several documents in which slave girls are 
given into marriage simultaneously with their adoption, but 
nothing is said either about the support of the ‘father' or 
about tile bride price received by himIn view of the busi¬ 
ness character of the Babylonian manumission, however, it is 
unlikely that these girls were released as an act of generosity 
on the part of their masters. Most probably the quid pro quo 
was simply omitted in the documents. 
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The seufflid method of manumission was that of release by 
purchase, Thus, in one case, a female slave was freed because 
'Ishtar-rabiat [the female slave] gave to Dushshuptum [her 
mistress] ten shekels of silver.'"* In another case, a man free*! 
his female slave because she had paid for him his debt eon* 
Bisting of twenty shekels of silver.*" The release in this case 
was by adoption, but since the girl did not take upon herself 
the obligation to support her 'father' for the duration of his 
life, the adoption formula was merely a legal fiction. The dif- 
fere net- between these two forms of release, that of adoption 
and that nf purchase, was that in the first case the released 
slave paid his purchase price in installments for the duration 
of his master’s life, wltfle in the second case the slave paid his 
full purchase price at once. Hence in the first instance, the re¬ 
leased slave, though legally free, still remained in a state of 
dependency to bis former master and became completely free 
only after lhe Jailor's death, while la the second instance the 
slave severed all connections with his master and became im¬ 
mediately and irrevocably free. 

We may now summarise the methods of manumission in 
Ancient Babylonia. Strictly speaking there were three ways 
by which a full slave could be freed: (1) a slave-concubine 
who gave birth to children was freed after the death of her 
master; (2) a native-born slave who had been sold to a foreign 
country was freed by the state upon his return to Babylonia; 
and 13) any slave could be freed by purchase. The purchase 
transaction could be carried out in two forms, by payment of 
the whole sum at once or by promise of support of the manu- 
mitter for the duration of ids life. In the first ease the slave’s 
freedom was effective immediately and made irrevocably; in 
the second case the slave’s freedom was revocable the moment 
he failed to abide by his promise. Officially, the manumitted 
slave was either adopted or given a document of 'cleansing.*'" 
In order to forestall any future action against the manumitted 
slave, the heirs of the manumit ter took an oath by the gods 
and by the king that they would not raise any claim against 
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him. To make the release doubly safe, the manumitted slave 
was sometimes dedicated to a god, that is, he was put under 
his protection, Thus, a certain Amat-Jshtar was 'cleansed* by 
her two owners and presented as a gift to Sham ash and A-a. 
Actually, the female slave took upon herself the obligation to 
support her 'mother' tone of the women who freed her) for 
the duration of her life and no one was to have any claim on 
AiaaMahl&r after her mother's death.** 1 The dedication to a 
god was merely another safeguard to secure her liberty. 

In view of the large number of slave documents from the 
Chaldean, the Persian, and the Crock periods, it is indeed very 
surprising that so few of them relate to manumission. We 
know that some of the slaves in Neo-Babylon in rose to high 
and influential positions. 'Hie question may therefore be asked, 
why did they not purchase their freedom? The answer to this 
might be that the owners refused to let them go. The right to 
grant manumission was entirely in the hands of the owner. 
The poor slave had no means by which to purchase his free¬ 
dom, white the rich slave was too valuable as a source of in¬ 
come to l>e freed even at a high price. 1ft a document dated in 
the reign of Nabonidus, a slave was freed on condition that he 
provide food, oil, and clothing for his manumitter, The freed 
slave, however, refused to abide by the conditions set forth in 
the contract and os a result was re-enslaved; 'The tablet of re¬ 
lease of fl [the manumitter] lias destroyed and sealed him 
[i.e, marked him as a slave].”* In another document, dated in 
tiie reign of Cyrus, a woman freed her male slave on the same 
condition, namely, that he provide her with food, oil, and 
clothing.* 1 ' In both of these cases, as was the usage in Ancient 
Babylonia, the slave became absolutely free only after the 
death of his manumitter. 

Tin; hate Assyrian documents at our disposal do not con¬ 
tain a single manumission contract. Several texts dealing with 
release employ the term srxifdni J to release/ but as far as one 
can judge from the contents they probably relate to slave 
pledges redeemed by their owners,"' As the editor of these 
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texts correctly states: “They are too slight to warrant our say¬ 
ing that we have any examples of a slave acquiring his free¬ 
dom in our documents.We do possess, however* one docu¬ 
ment from the Middle Assyrian period which is definitely a 
manumission contract. Asuat-Sdiglat, a free woman, and 
llluma-iriba, the slave of Amurru-nasir, both served in the 
house of Ashshiuvrizuia. Asuat-ldiglat redeemed the slave 
niuma-jt’Lba {iptura^ima) and married him. In gratitude for 
this act, the freed slave cleared (uzzahkiSi) his wife from her 
obligations to Ashshur-rizuia. Asuat-ldiglat and her future 
children were declared to bo citizens (ataiait) of the county of 
Amurru-nasir (the original owner of the freed slave), and they 
became subject to the county’s feudal service but could not be 
reduced Lo slavery.** The gist of the case is as follows: lltuma- 
Iribn, the slave of Amurru-tiaair, served as a pledge in the 
house of Ashshiir-rizuin. Asuat-ldiglat, herself serving as a 
pledge in the same house, managed to get a sum of money with 
which site ransomed the slave from Ashshur-rizuia and mar¬ 
ried him. Amurrtt-rmsir, the master of the slave, was not satis¬ 
fied (the slave was probably pledged for a sum lower than his 
purdiase price), and therefore Asuat-ldiglat and her children 
had to compensate the owner of the freed slave by taking upon 
themselves to perform certain duties in Amurru-nasir's feudal 
sendee, .bulging from this document we are justified in con¬ 
cluding that manumission was known and practiced also in 
Assyria. 

We possess only one document relating to manumission 
from Ugarit, It tells of a young female slave who was freed 
by tier master and was at the same time given into marriage 
to n freeman, who paid for her the sum of twenty shekels of 
silver. Since the husband paid the head-price in full, the 
female slave was declared free forever (a-na da-ri-it-ti), 
without having to undertake any further obligations toward 
her former master. On the basis of litis document we may as¬ 
sume that the practice of manumission in Ugarit in Dm middle 
of the second millennium D.C. paralleled that of Ancient Baby- 
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Ionia. The difference between the two practices is to be found 
in tiic symbolical act of release. While in Anciotit Babylonia 
the slave's forehead was 'cleansed’ or his face turned to the 
rising sun, the Ugaritic custom probably was to pour oil on his 
head.*' 

According to the Biblical slave legislations there were live 
ways by which a Hebrew* slave could obtain his freedom. 
These were: (11 a defaulting debtor was to be freed in the 
seventh year (Ex. 21, Dt. 15); (2} he who had sold himself 
into slavery was to be released in the year of the jubilee fac¬ 
cording to Lev. 25); f31 a freeborn girl who had been sold by 
her father on condition that her master marry her or give her 
into marriage to one of his sons must be freed if the master 
should refuse to live up to the conditions of the sale (Ex. 21 :7* 
11);“ (4) by purchase (Lev. 215:47fT.); and (5) by injury 
(Ex. 21 The law of Exodus 21:2-i reads: 

If you buy a Hebrew slave, six years he shall serve, 
and in the seventh he shall go free for nothing. If he 
came in single, he shall go out single; if he was married, 
his wife shall go out with him. If liis master gives him n 
wife, and she bears him sons or daughters, the wife with 
her children shall belong to her master, and lie shall go 
out alone. 

This law has its parallel in paragraph 117 of the Hammu¬ 
rabi Code, which reads: ‘If a man he in debt and sell his wife, 
his son or his daughter, or bind them over to service, for three 
years they shall work in the house of their purchaser or cred¬ 
itor; In the fourth year they shall be given their freedom.’ It is 
obvious that, like the earlier Babylonian counterpart, the suIk 
jeet of the Biblical law was not the common Hebrew slave but 
the Hebrew defaulting debtor. Like Hammurabi in his time, 
the Hebrew lawgivers realized the disastrous effects of a pol¬ 
icy that, if unchecked, would finally lead to the* enslavement of 
large numbers of freeborn people, and hence they tried by this 
law to stem the power of the ruthless creditors. Whether this 
law of release was more successful in Palestine than its coup- 
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terpart was in Babylonia is hard to say. in view of the lack of 
private documents and court records. Jeremiah and Nehemiah 
eloquently prove that the law of release of Hebrew defaulting 
debtors, at least in their time, was not enforced. Thus Jere¬ 
miah : 

The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, after 
king Zetiekiah had made a covenant with all the people 
that wore in Jerusalem to proclaim liberty unto them; 
that each of them should liberate his Hebrew male and 
female slaves, so that none should hold his fellow-Jew in 
slavery- And all the princes and the people ... had obeyed 
the covenant and liberated them. But afterward they 
turned round and brought back Lite male and female 
slaves that they had liberated, and reduced them once 
again to slavery'. Then the word of the lA>rd came to 
Jeremiah, saying, thus says the Lord, the Cod of Israel : 
'On the day that E brought your fathers out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of slaver],'. I made a covenant 
with them, saying, at the end of seven years you shall 
liberate each one his fellow-Hebrew who has been sold to 
you, and has served for six years — you shall let him go 
free from you; but your fathers neither listened nor in¬ 
clined their ears to mo. Just now you turned round, and 
did what was right in my sight in proclaiming liberty to 
one another, and entering into a covenant before me in 
the house which is called by my name. But yon have again 
turned round and dishonored my name by bringing back 
the male and female slaves you had liberated, and reduc¬ 
ing them again into slavery,' - 

And Nehemiah: 

There were those who said, ‘We are giving our sons 
and our daughters in pledge to secure grain that we may 
eat and live.’ And there were also those who said. 'We are 
giving our fields, our vineyards, and our houses in pledge 
that we may secure grain because of the famine.' Again, 
there were also those who said, 'We have borrowed 
money for the king s tribute and that upon our fields and 
vineyards. Nibw, our flesh is as the flesh of our kinsmen. 
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our Children are as their children: but we are bringing 
tiur sons and our daughters into slavery, and some of our 
daughters are already enslaved: neither is it in our 
power to help it, for others possess our fields and our 
vineyards."" 

Jeremiah refers directly to the law of release of Exodus. 
Neheminh does not. He bases his plea on national-religious 
ground. Roth are clear examples, one from the sixth century 
and the other from the fifth., that the law of release of Hebrew' 
debtors was not enforced in practice. 

The lew of Exodus 21 :T-11 has already l>cen discussed in 
the paragraph ‘Sale of Minors,' where it has been compared 
with the Kittian practice of selling young girls by their par¬ 
ents on condition that they be given In marriage to freemen or 
slaves. Strictly speaking, this law, as banded down to us, does 
not deal with slavery proyier, for the sold girl is destined to 
marry either her master or his son, and the children born of 
such a marriage were free. Hence her release, in case of 
breach of contract, cannot 1>c compared with that of the de¬ 
faulting debtor or of a slave proper. The law con tent pi a tee a 
brideship transaction. The master, by refusing to marry her 
himself or give her in marirage to one of his sous, co mmi ts a 
breach of contract and is therefore penalized by having her go 
free without compensation. 

The law of Exodus 21:26-7 presents considerable difficul¬ 
ties. The law reads; 

If a man smites the eye of his male or female slave, 
and destroys it he shall let him go free for his eye's sake; 
If he knocks out a tooth of his male or female slave, lie 
aim!! let him go free for his tooth’s sake. 

The meaning of the law is, of course, quite clear. The loss 
of limb, as a result of beatings administered by the master, is 
considered sufficient ground for meriting release from slavery. 
Tire difficulty arises when we nsk who was the beneficiary or 
this law. Unlike the law of Exodus 21:2-l, which employs the 
adjective ‘Hebrew’ {‘eicd 'ihrt 'Hebrew slave’), the law of 
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Exodus 21 :26-7 uses only the absolute 'abed 'slave/ This dis¬ 
tinction between Hebrew slave and slave is interpreted in the 
Talmud to mean that tins law applied only lo Canaan ite 
Slaves" This view of the Talmud baa been challenged by some 
scholars on the ground that it is logically absurd.^ For indeed, 
if the law of Exodus 21:26-7 be applicable to non-Hebrew 
slaves only, it would mean that when a master deliberately de¬ 
stroys an eye or breaks a tooth of his Hebrew slave the deed 
goes unpunished, while when the same act is perpetr a ted upon 
a non-Hebrew slave he is to be granted his freedom ns a com¬ 
pensation for his Insa of limb, It seems then that the only 
plausible interpretation of this contradiction in the law would 
be to assume that the law of w. 26-7 applies to the Hebrew de¬ 
faulting debtor.” who, from the point of view of the law. was 
not a slave but merely a debtor temporarily in the service of 
his creditor. When such a debtor-slave was permanently in¬ 
jured by his creditor-master, the loss of limb was considered 
equivalent to the amount of Lhe debt and hence he was to be 
released. 

The Deuteronomic slave legislation fDt, 15:12-11, IB), 
which follows closely that of the Book of the Covenant !Ex. 
21rends: 

[f a brother of ypurs, a Hebrew mnn or a Hebrew 
woman, is sold to you. he is to serve you six years, and 
in the seventh year you shall let him go free from you. 
And when you let him go free from you. you must not 
send him away empty-handed; you shall provision him 
liberally out of your Rock, of your threshing-floor, and or 
your winepress, supplying him as the Lord your God 
has blessed you. It shall not seem hard to yon when you 
let him go free from you: for he has worked six years 
for you, double the cost of a hired laborer. 

The choice of the terms ‘your Hebrew brother or sister' 
and the emphasis 'for he has worked six years, double the cost 
of a hired laborer, 1 make it oven clearer than did the law nf 
Exodus that the subject of the law of release in both codes is 
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the TTAwvar defaulting debtor. It will be remembered that the 
Hammurabi Code set three years as the limit for working off 
one’s debts. The Deuteronomic law giver was aware of that 
Jaw and he therefore emphasized the fact that in Palestine the 
defaulting deb Lor served double the time, ‘six years.’' It should 
further be noticed that although this law rests squarely on the 
earlier release law of Exodus, it contains a new* phase that re¬ 
flects the changes that had taken place in the economic life of 
the country. Not only men but also women are now being sold 
or given in pledge for debts. The new Law, therefore, demands 
that the provision of release be equally applied to both men 
and women. 

The Lev it Leal slave legislation has. as lias already been 
pointed out in Chapter i, no connection with those of Exodus 
and Deuteronomy. The subject of the latter legislations is the 
defaulting debtor, while the subject of the Levitical law is the 
poor Hebrew who sold himself Into perpetual slavery either to 
a fellow-Hebrew or to a stranger, The law’s of Leviticus 25:39- 
42, 47-54 read: 

If a fellow-countryman of yours under obligation to 
you becomes poor, and he soils himself to you, you must 
not nmke him serve as a slave. He shall have the status 
of a hired laborer ora sojourner with you, working for 
you until Die year of the jubilee, when he shall be re¬ 
leased from your service, along with his children and re¬ 
turn to his own family, and return to his ancestral prop¬ 
erty: because they arc my slaves, whom I brought out of 
the land of Egypt, they must not be sold into perpetual 
slavery. 

If an alien or a sojourner under you becomes rich, 
and a brother of yours under obligation to him becomes 
poor, and sells himself to an alien or sojourner under 
yon, or to a member of the alien’s family, even after he 
has sold himself, the right of redemption shall hold for 
him; one of his brothers may redeem him, or his uncle or 
Ilia uncle's son may redeem him, or any of his near ref a- 
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tives belonging to his family may redeem him; or if he 
becomes rich enough, he may redeem himself. He shall 
reckon with his purciiaser from the year that he sold 
himself to him down lo the year of the jubilee, and the 
price for his release shall be based on the number of 
years; he is to have the status of a hired laborer with 
him. If there are still many years to run, he must refund 
as redemption for himself a proportionate amount of his 
purchase price. If there are only a few years left until 
tho year of the jubilee, he must make a reckoning with 
him. refunding as redemption for himself an amount 
proportionate to the years left him, As a yearly hired 
laborer shall he be with him; and the ether shall not rule 
with rigour over him in your sight. If he is not redeemed 
in any of these ways, he shall go free at the year of the 
jubilee, along with his children, 

A new element, hitherto disregarded in the Ancient Near 
Bast, is now* introduced in this Jaw; Hie nationality of the slave 
and that of his master. First, a distinction is made between a 
Hebrew and a non-Hebrew master. If a Hebrew sells himself to 
a fellow-Hebrew he must serve him (if the master insists) till 
the year of the jubilee. Hut, if the master is an alien, he must 
release his Hebrew slave whenever the latter is financially able 
to purchase his freedom. The Hammurabi Code does not distin¬ 
guish between a native ami a foreign master, and it does not 
concede the right of redemption to the slave. The right of 
manumission is left entirely in the hands of the owner. 
Secondly, the law prohibits the perpetual enslavement of a 
compatriot by insisting that every Hebrew must be freed in 
the year of the jubilee: They are my slaves , , , they must not 
be sold into perpetual slavery.’ This represents a marked 
divergence from the curlier laws of Exodus 21:5-6 and of 
Deuteronomy 15:16-17, which provide that a former debtor- 
slave who voluntarily chooses to remain in slavery «hn ll re¬ 
main a slave forever,“ Was die law of the jubilee ever en¬ 
forced? Tlie sages of the Talmud were very much in doubt 
about it.*’ The Levities! law of release of the Hebrew slaves 
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formed an integral pan of a great land-reform utopia, tv here¬ 
in the ancestral land was declared to be inviolable and unsell¬ 
able, and if wild or pledged had to revert to its original owner 
in tiie year of the jubilee, it would have been highly inconsis¬ 
tent with its own high ideal if the law had demanded the re¬ 
turn of the land while leaving its rightful owners in servitude. 
Hence, both the land and its former possessors were to be 
freed fit the same time. 


III. The Economic Role of Slavery 


I. State Slavery 

From ttwe immemorial it was the fate of those who were 
spared on the battlefield to be reduced to slavery* Inscriptions 
from Accad report that soldiers taken captive in battle were 
brought together with the material booty to the victorious 
cities by the conquering kings, 1 These war captives were re¬ 
duced to the status of slaves and became the property of the 
king, he* state slaves. It was these enslaved war prisoners 
who. with the assistance of cortoic gangs and hired free labor¬ 
ers. constructed roads, dug canals, erected fortresses, built 
temples, tilled the crown lands, and worked in the royal fac¬ 
tories connected with the palace. They labored under the 
supervision of overseers and were housed in special barracks: 
and their names, ages, and land of origin were duly recorded 
in slave registers.' Among the tasks assigned to these inmates 
were activities in the weaving, 1 brewing.' and general work' 
departments of the palace. In the Hammurabi period the 
duties of the ndgiram (a police official) included also the 
supervision of the state slaves.* This policy of enslaving war 
captives, though by no means enforced indiscriminately, was 
continued in the Neo-Babylonian empire. Nebuchadnezzar tells 
us. in his building inscriptions, about war prisoners from the 
upper sea to the lower sea’ whom he had compelled to hear the 
yoke of slavery and to perform service in the building of 
temples in Babylon/ 

The Assyrian policy toward war prisoners was the same 
as that of Baby Ionia. In exceptional cases whole corps of war 
prisoners were incorporated into the Assyrian army. As a 
rule, however, they were dragged to Assyria and forced to 
perform menial tasks as state slaves: 'At that time, with the 
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[labor] of enemy peoples my hand lias captured, I [Sargon] 
built n city at the foot of Mount Mvtsri above Nineveh . . . and 
called its name Dflr Sharrukln." Sennacherib tells us that 
•The people of Chaldea, the Aramaeans, the Manual, [the 
people of] Hue and Hilakku who had not submitted to my 
yoke, I snatched away [from their land], and made them 
carry the basket and mould bricks. ! cut down the reed 
marshes that are in Chaldea and had the men of the foe whom 
my hand had conquered drag the mighty reeds for the comple¬ 
tion of its work." While Die official chronicles of the Assyrian 
wars are couched in stereotyped form, the state correspond¬ 
ence between the palace and the high administrative officials is 
more personal and detailed and therefore affords a deeper in¬ 
sight into the fate of the state slaves and their offspring than 
the generalities of the royal inscriptions. In one letter ad¬ 
dressed to Sargon, an official writes that he is ready to start 
the repairs on the palace in the city' of Ekallate with the help 
of the king’s purchased slaves and palace slaves. He writes 
that ho had just completed a list of these staves and "let them 
perform the work of the king. 1 That the government kept a 
strict record of its several classes of slaves is dear from the 
document cited above." It also kept a record of those who had 
been sold to private citizens, enumerating even infants; 

In regard to the people of Hazanu, of whom the king 
my lord has written, 1 have just assembled them. Ac¬ 
cording to their names 1 have written them down [and] 
forwarded [the lists] to the king my lord [as follows] : 
U, N his brother, one infant, two women, a total of five; 
... a total of five;., . a total of three;. ». a [grand] total 
of thirty-five souls. Five of their number are wanting. 
Three were sold at Babylon for money. They sold four in 
tile house of lluinda’... 

The fate of the war captives in the hands of the Assyrian 
conquerors is succinctly expressed in one passage of a letter 
addressed to a high official: 'Eleven hundred and nineteen 
able-bodied soldiers,—five thousand persons altogether [in- 
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eluding their families].—were entrusted U> the palace guard, 
all those [fated] to die among them are dead and all those 
tliat could [manage to] survive arc living.' 1 * 

The evidence from Nuzi shows that the institution of state 
slavery played an important economic role in this community. 
A number of official receipts from the old Accadian jieriod re¬ 
cord the disbursements of barley and other food rations to the 
t’-T-ffd) Irijnti 'slaves of the king.*" In later times these state 
slaves {arde ckaili) 1 were distributed in small groups among 
the various cities. They are often called ni$ bUi of the city of 
so-and-so/ The Neo-Babylonian and the Old Testament terms 
nU6 bUi and ‘ntme bnj/if , which include both house-born ami 
purchased slaves. 1 ' are usually translated Monies tics.’ In the 
Nuzi documents, however, the rttf biti (literally 'people of the 
house') were not the property of private individuals but were 
Attached to whole communities and thus the Nuzian term 
would be best translated by communnl slaves. The institution 
of municipal slavery was not nn innovation of the Nubians, It 
was in existence in Babylonia long before the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury B-C. tn one document, dated in the reign of Hammurabi, 
ten Elamite war captives were presented to the city of Baby¬ 
lon/ In Late Assyria, the presentation of war captives to 
various cities seems to have been a common practice; ‘The 
people and spoil of Elam, which at the command of Assur 1 
[Ashurbanipai] had carried off, the choicest I presented unto 
my gods. . „ . Tiie rest 1 divided like sheep among the chief 
cities, the abodes of the groat gods, [among] my officials, my 
nobles, the whole of my camp/" After great victories, the 
Assyrian kings 1>ccanie so magnanimous that they presented 
part of their spoil to the populace. At the conclusion of the 
war against the Arabs, Ashurbanipai prided himself that he 
had Apportioned men and women, asses and camels, and cattle 
and sheep even to the moat humble of his subjects/ The small 
city-states of Syria and Palestine also had their state slaves, 
Amcnopliis of Egypt asked Rewaahsha, prince of Taanach. to 
send to Hegiddo ><>rue of his war captives, most certainly to 
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perform some public or military tasks. 11 The king of Csrche- 
mish hart such a great supply of them that after his successful 
war against Ugarit In' sold some of the Ligaritic captives to 
private slave dealers." In the El-Amarna period, Syrian and 
Palestinian ‘kings* sent large numbers of slaves and war cap¬ 
tives (oafrtl ) as gifts to their Egyptian overlords. These were 
unquestionably state slaves who were at the disposal of the 
local princes.” 

Tim existence of state slavery in Israeli tic Palestine was 
brilliantly demonstrated in the recent epochal explorations 
by Glueck in the ‘Atabah. In a report of his findings he said: 

The idea previously expressed as a result of the first 
two seasons of excavations, and based also partly on lit¬ 
erary evidence, that the smelter and foundries and fac¬ 
tories at Ezion-Gcber :Elat were manned by slave labor, 
was further supported ns tt result of the finds and -experi¬ 
ences of the work of the third season. The fumes and 
amok' 1 of the smelter-refinery" alone, couplet I with the 
severity of the natural conditions, would have made life 
there intolerable to the freeborn and impossible for 
slaves. The welfare of the latter, however, would hardly 
have been taken into consideration. The rate of mortality 
among the slaves must have been terrific. 1 * 

Who were these slaves who manned the foundries and fac¬ 
tories at Ezion-Gfiber:Elat? The answer that suggests itself 
is, of course, that they were partly freeborn Canaanites and 
Edomites who had been reduced Lo slavery, and whom David 
and Solomon employed in the mines." In other words, they 
wore the king's slaves, or more precisely, state slaves. Of the 
three main classes of slavery existing in Palestine in the Bib¬ 
lical period, namely, domestic slavery, temple slavery, and 
state slavery, - the last of the three was th- latest to develop. 
Thin is quite understandable, for tlic institution of state 
slavery presupposes the edstencu of a state ami the mainten¬ 
ance of extensive crown properties where slaves could be prof¬ 
itably employed. In the El-Amarna period the city-states were 
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well organized, the local princes had their crown lands, and 
state slavery* was in existence. A fter the collapse of the Egypt¬ 
ian rule in Palestine and during the subsequent period of the 
’Judges,' there was no centralized power in the country, and 
as a result both the cor ret and state slavery were nonexistent 
in Israel. With the emergence, however, of a new centralized 
power under David and Solomon, the comic and state slavery 
were re-established. The main source whence the state slaves 
were recruited was again, as it had been before, captives 
of war. Some of the captives wore, in accordance with the 
usage of the time, presented to the temple as the victorious 
deity’s share of the booty;” some were, again in conformity 
with the practice in the Near East, distributed as gifts to high 
officials of the army.” The bulk of the captives, however, fell 
os share 1 to the king. i.e. to the state. Some of the latter were 
employed in public works :m auxiliaries to the cornier :ts agfi¬ 
eld turn! workers on the crown lands,* - while others were sold" 
or leased by the king to various individuals. 1 * 

Though the institution of state slavery was reintroduced 
after the initial victories of David, it became an important 
economic factor in Palestine only after the conquest of the 
‘Arnbah. It is a known fact that stave Libor (excepting house 
slaves) is highly unprofitable unless employed on a large scale 
in non-tedmical production. The slave has neither the will nor 
tiie skill to operate with delicate techniques and expensive 
tools, The natural field for the exploitation of slave labor is, 
therefore, on large talifundia and especially in mining indus¬ 
tries where rough tools are used, where skill is not required, 
and where human beings can be wasted to an appalling degree 
without causing great loss to the employer. The metallurgical 
industry in the ‘Arabah presented just such an ideal field for 
the exploitation of slave labor. David, Solomon, and the kings 
whn ruled this region after them put the state slaves to work 
in the mines and utilized both to advantage. 

That the institution of state slavery existed in Palestine 
from the days of David down to the period of Nchemiah and 
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Ezra is attested by two technical terms preserved in the Otd 
Testament designating this branch of slavery, namely, mas 
*Jbed and ‘ahdi Seldmo. The terms mas ami m'n* '6ted do not, 
as commonly supposed, express a common idea, that of trib¬ 
ute' or ‘forced labor.* An examination of the twenty-two pas¬ 
sages in which these terms are used" will show that they are 
not interchangeable but represent three distinct brandies of 
one institution whose economic value was deemed so impor¬ 
tant that high officials (1W- ‘al were appointed to 

supervise its activities and income.* The term wins is em¬ 
ployed in a threefold sense; (1) when used in reference to 
conquered nations, particularly to Canaan!tes. it means pay¬ 
ment of tribute' f (2) when used in reference to Israelites it 
means ‘cones';" and (3) mas '6bed means 'total slavery. The 
term mu.? ‘abed is found three times: Genesis 49:15, Joshua 
16:10, and [ Kings 9:21." Disregarding the 'dbed in Genesis 
49;15 as ft poetical exaggeration of Issacher's fate, and the 
'6bcd after Inti’S in Joshua 16:10 as inconsistent with the 
numerous statements dealing with the samo subject that use 
only flidiS * the term wias ‘ob&d in i Kings 9:21 leaves no doubt 
of its real meaning: The Canaanites were reduced by Solomon 
to mas ’state slavery,’ in contradistinction to the Israel¬ 
ites, whom he did not reduce to the status of 'ahdrifm 'slaves 1 
<1 Kings 9:22, il Chroft- 8:9), but merely made them subject 
to the wins Soi ree' (1 Kings 5:27). This harsh treatment 
meted out to both Israelites find Canaanites was a result of 
the economic development of the country under David and 
Solomon. Expansion of international trade (a monopoly of 
the Icing) and the mining industries brought new wealth into 
the hands of the rulera. It was this wealth that enabled Solo¬ 
mon to finance his extensive building activities. Hie milling 
industries and the building activities, however, could lie car¬ 
ried out successfully only on the basis of unpaid labor: other¬ 
wise the first would have yielded too small a profit, and the 
latter would have proved too costly. Solomon solved the prob¬ 
lem of securing both high profits from the mines and low coats 
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of construction by imposing the corvie on the Israelites and 
hy reducing the tribute-paying Catinnmtes anti Edomites to 
sLite slavery. Since the new class of state slaves was officially 
created by Solomon, they were appropriately called ‘abde 
sddm6 ‘Solomon's slaves,* i.e. king’s slaves. Once formed, this 
class Iff state slaves remained in existence, varying of course 
in number ami economic importance, until the end of the 
Judaean kingdom. Under the new ecclesiastical order estab¬ 
lished by Neb cm ink and Ezra, the beni ‘abdi &e!6mo, m consist¬ 
ing of the descendants of the enslaved Canaan it ns to whom in 
course of time other foreigners were added, were merged with 
the lU'timm, the temple slaves. The end of independent state¬ 
hood marked also Hie end of state slavery. 

In addition to its own .stoves, recruited mainly from war 
prisoners, the state also forced privately owned slaves to serve 
in the torrfu. Whether the corvee duties laid upon the shoul¬ 
ders of the unfree population preceded the general cvrvis, 
im.li was obligatory upon the freeborn population, or vice 
versa is hard to say. We judge from the evidence at our dis¬ 
posal that the general corvee must have preceded the slave 
cortteo, because In no other way could the small Babylonian 
city-states maintain their irrigation systems—the lifeblood of 
their prosperity — construct roads, erect the city walls, and 
build temples. At the dawn of history, these public works were 
unquestionably performed willingly by the whole community 
under the supervision, of the city-head, the ensi; but with the 
growth of the city and its accumulated wealth, which in turn 
resulted in the formation of several economic and social 
classes, the general participation of the citizenry In public 
works became "forced labor/ obligatory only on certain classes 
of the freeborn while others were exempt from it" Since the 
object of the torvit UupUkku, duHu) was to mobilize the 
available manpower of the community for public works, pri- 
v-niely owned slaves were of course subject to it as were the 
freeborn inhabitants. But while some of the freeborn classes 
were exempt, the burden of the corvee lay heavily upon the 
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slaves. Like the census of the free population that served pri¬ 
marily for purpose of military service and taxation, so the 
slave registers," kept in the palace and in the offices of the 
local magistrates, served for purposes of the corvee. In Neo- 
Babylonia, particularly in the Persian and in the Greek 
periods, the slave-sale documents contain a number of clauses 
in which the seller guarantees to the purchaser that the slave 
sold has already performed Ills eorvie duty and la free from 
any government claim upon his service. These guaranties con¬ 
sist of arad farrutu (fem. nwnti ifflritu) 'king's service,' 
which included not only public works but also service in the 
royal factories, particularly in the weaving establishments 
and on the crown lands; sir quia 'temple service 1 ; bit sixi 
'stable service'; bit nmkabti, ’chariot sendee 1 ; bit kussi 
‘throne service'; ami the still obscure terms JuMwifu, bit pai- 
iuri, and kiza.zutit* The duration of the forced-labor period 
imposed by the state upon the slave is nowhere stated. Prom 
the food-ration lists of the time of Urukagina, Anna Schneider 
concludes that the eorvie period of the freeborn people tasted 
four months each year." The v&rvte raised by Solomon to pro¬ 
cure timber from the Lebanon also lasted four months each 
year." But this was certainly not the ease in regard bo the 
duration of the slave corvee In Later Babylonia, In many 
documents of this period the guaranty clause states that the 
seller takes upon himself the responsibility for the slave's lia¬ 
bility to the corvfe ana iimi xati ‘for ever."' This is a clear in¬ 
dication that, at least in Later Babylonia, the slave could serve 
his torv&e duty in one stretch of time. 

2. Temple Slavery 

At the dawn of history the Babylonian temple, with the 
vast wealth at its disposal, already constituted the richest 
agricultural, industrial, commercial, and financial single unit 
within the community. It was a welt-oigahixed and efficiently 
run corporation controlling in its hand extensive tracts of 
land, enormous quantites of raw material, large flocks of 
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cattle ami sheep, sizable amounts of precious metal, and a 
large number of slaves. Tit short: the Babylonian temple, in the 
Sumerian as well as in the later Semitic period, was the larg¬ 
est landowner, the greatest industrialist, the richest banker, 
and the biggest slaveholder in every city of the country. Its 
landholdings, which included in addition to the temple pro¬ 
duct large tracts of land outside of it, were divided into two 
categories. One was cultivated for its own consumption by the 
temple slaves and the lower classes of the free temple person¬ 
nel, and the other was parcelled out to freeborn tenant-farm¬ 
ers, who received from the temple store-house seed, animals, 
and implements for seasonal needs. Its own raw material and 
that received in the form of tithes, dues, gifts, etcetera, were 
converted into finished goods in the temple factories manned 
by free and slave laborers. These commodities were partly 
consumed by the temple household and partly sold in the open 
market The accumulated precious metal was used as a means 
of exchange in inter communal and international commerce 
and for loans on interest to private individuals. Thus, the 
temple corporation was in a position not only to produce for 
its own consumption, but also to invade the market as a dealer 
in agricultural products, as a manufacturer of finished good3, 
and particularly as a money lender,* 1 Wliat has been said about 
the wealth and economic power of the Ancient Babylonian 
temple was also true, though to a lesser degree, of the N"oo- 
RabyIonian,- Assyrian,* Syrian, and Palestinian temples. Our 
sources for the (alter two countries are scanty, yet the few 
references in the available documents show that the temples 
there played the same role as did those of Ancient Babylonia. 
The temple iu Ugarit. which was a great port and commercial 
city, also took part in international commerce and served 
partly as a trading house. In one poem we read: 'Call a cara¬ 
van into the sanctuary, a trading company into thy temples.** 
In a letter sent to the Egyptian king in the El-Amarna period 
fay Rib-Add i of Gubin (Syria), we find the follow ing reference 
to its temples: 'For there is a great deal of silver and gold in 
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il [i.e. GubJa] and in the house of its gods there is everything 
in greet quantity,'" We have many references to the temple 
treasury' in the Old Testament {'Cycr{it btyt TnAmeA)/* and 
though rales Line was in comparison with Babylonia and As¬ 
syria a poor country, lacking great industries and inter¬ 
national commerce, its temples possessed, none the less, great 
wealth* 1 and hence must have exercised a weighty economic 
inlluence in the country. 

Temple slaves were recruited from two main sources \ 
prisoners of war and dedications by individuals. Included 
am ong the various war trophies the successful king presented 
to hia deity as the god's share in the victory over the common 
enemy were also war captives. Kimush, the successor of Sar- 
gon of Accad. presented to Enid after his subjugation of Elam 
and Barakslii SO hums of gold, 3,600 minus of copper, and 6 
male and female slaves,** Puzur-Shnshinak. the easi of Susa, 
presented to his god Shushinak, among other things, emblems 
of silver and gold, one lung dogger, one large hatchet, and 
prisoners upon prisoners.' A document dated in the reign of 
Ur-Nesu, cHsi of Umma, records the presentation of 172 male 
and female slaves, part of the spoils of a w ar, to the temple of 
Sharaat Shariphumma.” in the Hammurabi period king Rim- 
Anum dedicated one of hia war captives to the temple of Ram- 
m 3 num. r This practice of presenting war captives to temples 
prevailed throughout the long hfatory of Baby Ionia. The pious 
Nabunidus prosentei! at one time 2,H50 war prisoners to the 
temples of Bel. Nnbu. and Nergal," The Assyrian temples 
profited prodigiously from the many successful w r ars con¬ 
ducted by die Late Assyrian kings- Ijirge numbers of captives 
were usually donated by them after each victorious war. - "Dio 
Nuziau temples possessed large numbers of staves. One docu¬ 
ment mentions as many as 224 temple slaves of the city of 
Turslta," The sanctuaries of Palestine, like the temples of 
Mesopotamia, also shared in tile war booty. After the success¬ 
ful campaign against the Midiamtes, Moses is reported to 
have taken one of every live hundred, or one of every fifty 
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prisoners autl to have presented them as a gift to the tempte." 
Jeehua made the Gibconites Viewers of wood and drawers of 
water* in the sanctuary" Among the IMtffsfitt who returned 
from the Babylonian exile were Uie descendants of the temple 
staves whom David and the princes had given to the Invites," 
and the offspring of the state slaves of Solomon.** The war 
records of David mention only that gold and silver were pre¬ 
sented to the temple as the deity*8 share in the booty," it may, 
however, be assumed, from the war records of Moses and 
Joshua, from the complaint by Ezokk-l that uncircumcised 
foreigners served In the temple* and from the fact that Uie 
nr/;aim were regarded aa the descendants of slaves whom 
David had dedicated to the temple, that among the booty pre¬ 
sented by David to Lite sanctuary were also war captives - 
Kings, high officials of state, and private individuals often 
dedicated slaves to the temple in the hope of securing thereby 
favors from the gods. A ma t tar-si rsirra, daughter of L : ruka- 
gina, enaf of Lagaah, dedicated to the god Mesandu eight male 
and three female slaves Tor the preservation of her life.™ 
Maiiishtusil, third ruler of the dynasty of Accad, showed his 
devotion to the deity Harudi by dedicating one of his slaves to 
her templeas did Eaunatum. etvti of Lagssh, before him* 
The task the dedicated slave was to perform is often stated: 
Ansi taWfuftia iddin Tor the cleansing of the temple yard [the 
slave] he gave.'** Records of dedications of slaves and freeborn 
minora to temples are more numerous in Die Neo-Babylonian 
period. A partly mutilated autl undated document tells of 
twenty-eight persons whom their fathers tiad dedicated to the 
temple slave order of the Hrtffift* of E recti" One by the name 
of Ardia dedicated his slave to tue Sirijiihi order of Erecti.” 
The prince Nmurta-ahdddin presented live male slaves to the 
temple of hitter" Often a man would dedicate his slave to a 
temp]* with the provision that the term of actual service 
should begin after his death. Thus Nabu-ahhe-bullit and his 
wife Butts dedicated ‘of their own free will' their slave Ait¬ 
kin to the temple of Ishtar 'for the preservation ot their 
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lives/ hut specified that the term of service should begin only 
‘when they w ill have gone to their fate.™ During the Seleucid 
era a Greek, Nikanor son of Demokrate, dedicated to tile house 
of the gods of Erech Ms five-year-old stave girl AraMum.” The 
practice of dedicating slaws to temples must have keen as 
popular in Assyria as it was in neighboring Babylonia. In n 
document from Late Assyria it is recorded tliat four persons 
dedicated one slave to the temple of Ninurta/ 7 * 

A third source of recruits for temple slavery was the dedi¬ 
cation of freeborn children. Orphans who had no one to care 
for them and poor children whose parents could not support 
them wore sometimes dedicated to a sanctuary as slaves. In a 
document dated in the First Dynasty of Babylon, a temple 
slave (nwirad ekulltm), who had been sent when still a child to 
serve in the temple, demanded his release on the ground of a 
document he had found in the temple archives recording the 
fact that his father had been an officer of the state and pos¬ 
sessed land property ." 1 The meaning of this document is not 
certain. The fact that the slave himself investigated and found 
in the records that his father once possessed land can only 
mean that when his father died other people ejected him from 
his possess inns and, being fatherless and homeless, he was 
sent by the city authorities to the temple or palace as a slave. 
He now demanded his freedom. It is, of course, hazardous to 
build a theory" on the basis of on© (partly mutilated) docu¬ 
ment. but a fully reported and extremely interesting docu¬ 
ment from the reign of the Xtxt-liabyluman king Xa bon id 113 
seems to support this interpretation. This was the case of a 
widow who 111 a time of famine saved her two children by 
dedicating them as slaves to a temple, 1 * 

About the organization of the Ancient Babylonian temple 
slaves we know very little. The many tempt© documents that 
have come down to us tell only of food rations given to 
slaves employed in the temple lands, fisheries, weaving estab¬ 
lishments, et cetera. We arc much better informed about them, 
however, in the Nee- Baby Ionian period. The order of the Sir- 
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tliitu of the temple of Ishtar in Erech is admirably discussed 
is Dougherty's monograph." The Sirqutu order comprised two 
classes, free persons and slaves. The distinguishing mark of 
the latter was a star, the symbol of Iaht&r, branded or tattooed 
on tiie wrist of both the male and the female mem!>ers " ttTien 
no work could be found for them in the temple, the corpora¬ 
tion leased them to private individuals. Sometimes the city 
authorities or the palace would lay claim to their service, and 
they performed various state tasks." They were housed in 
special quarters and were supervised in their work by a 'head' 
iirqu, m A Sirqtt could marry a free person who was not a 
member u£ the order, but the children bom of such a mar¬ 
riage, irrespective of whether the father or the mother was a 
kirqa, legally belonged to the temple and were considered 
members of the order," The sirqu were in fact a hereditary 
caste of slaves. Slaves in Babylonia—no matter whence they 
originally came, whether they were prisoners of war, default¬ 
ing debtors, or oven bom into slavery—could escape from 
their status and free themselves from ehatlelliood by three 
means: they could buy their freedom with their pectiljura; 
they could be ransomed by their kin; or they could be adopted 
by their master. These avenues were closed to the temple 
slaves. The caste character of the temple slaves was especially 
emphasized in the case of children born of a marriage be¬ 
tween a siJ-gu and a free woman, or between a female Sirqu 
and a free man. According to the Hammurabi Code children 
horn of n union between a free woman and a slave, or between 
a freeman and his female slave, were free." These laws did not 
apply to the children of the Sirr/utu slaves of either sex. Even 
the third generation of a iuv/N who had married a free 
woman was claimed by the temple as its legal property." The 
treatment accorded to the temple slaves was, by the very 
nature of the temple organization, more severe and exacting 
than that accorded to their brothers owned by private persons. 
The number of slaves in a private household or in a private 
manufacturing establishment was small, and as a result 
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master and slave worked shoulder to shoulder, and the latter 
was often treated as a member of the family, A different situ¬ 
ation prevailed in the temple. Hie slaves were housed in sep¬ 
arate quarters, divided into gongs, and went out to perform 
their arduous tasks under the strict supervision of overseers. 
Their movements were under rigorous control, and infringe¬ 
ments of any kind were severely punished." The mistreatment 
of the temple slaves is reflected in the very large number of 
fugitives from their ranks," 

The Palestinian temple slaves, the netfnlm, are drat men¬ 
tioned in the postexilic period when they returned to Palestine 
from Babylonia with Zerubbabel and Ezra." Their origin is 
traced back to Moses, Joshua, and David, who had donated 
them to the temple service." The contention that the Palestin¬ 
ian temple slaves were all of foreign origin seems untenable, 
although supported by Biblical" and Talmudic references." 11 
in true that the Mesopotamian temple slaves were recruited 
primarily from prisoners of war, but also natives, slaves and 
freeborn persons, were often donated to the temples. This 
practice may also have been in vogue in Palestine. The dedica¬ 
tion of young Samuel to the sanctuary of Shilo" and the refer¬ 
ence in Isaiah 44:5 to people, ‘who inscribe their hands to 
Yahweh 1 {t.e. tattoo their wrists with the name of Yahweh as 
a symbol of consecration), prove that the custom of dedicat¬ 
ing freeborn persons to sanctuaries was known and practiced 
also in Palestine. It may therefore be assumed that Hebrew 
slaves as well as Hebrew freeborn persons were consecrated 
in like manner. Dougherty, in big above-mentioned mono¬ 
graph, 9 calls attention hi the remarkable similarity in func¬ 
tion and in legal status between the Neo-Babylonian Sirqvtu 
order nnd the Biblical nefiTum. Like their counterpart in 
Babylonia, the ncrinfm were housed in separate quarters and 
worked under the direction of overseers," They could marry 
outside their class, but the children bora of such a marriage, 
even though the mother was free, were regarded as neHnim 
and were claimed by the temple as slaves." Thus like the iirqu 
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in Neo-Baby I an [a, the nitbitm in Palestine constituted a 
hereditary caste of temple slaves. 

While the number of slaves in the Babylonian temples was 
very large, their importance in the temple economy must not 
he overestimated. In its two main branches of activity, agri¬ 
culture and industry, the temple employed mostly freeborn 
people and not slaves. The lauds were cultivated by freelwrn 
tenants, and freeborn artisans worked in the shop®. The slaves 
were employed in gardens, in fields, on threshing doors, in 
breweries, In bakeries, and in all sorts of menial work * Very 
few. and these mostly women, were engaged in the semi¬ 
skilled weaving in dust 1 ?.- In the Neo-Babylonian period the 
number of skilled slaves in private ownership increased con¬ 
siderably over that of the earlier periods, and we fmd a par¬ 
allel shift in the temples. As before, the great majority of the 
temple slaves were employed in manual tasks, hut some, who 
either were skilled artisans before entering the temple or wer e 
taught a trade there, were engaged In trades. We find among 
them bakers ~ fowlers, - * goldsmiths,''* and weavers, 1 * From 
one document dated In the reign of Cyrus, we learn that a man 
and his wife gave their young slave to a master dyer for six 
years to learn the trade, after which time he was to be pre- 
si ntod as -i gift to the temple of Sltamash.* 

3, Slaves in Agriculture 

Unlike Egypt where the land, theoretically at least, be¬ 
longed to the crown, private and at certain periods communal 
ownership of land was the rule in the Sum exo-Semitic coun¬ 
tries of the Ancient Near East. The famous case of the Israel¬ 
ite farmer Naboth, who chose to die rather than sell his 
ancestral land property to King All fib, was indicative of the 
attitude of all the peasantry in the Ancient Near East. So 
deep-rooted and so integral a part of the economic and social 
fabric of these peoples was private ownership of land, that 
even the mighty and all powerful Oriental kings could not 
override it with impunity. Sumerian kings, when they wished 
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to enlarge their private landholdings, purchased the required 
land from its rightful individual or communal owner. This 
was done by fVtnna t imi," ensi of Lagos h, and by King Man- 
ishUisu of the mighty dynasty of Accad” Surgon II of As¬ 
syria tells us in one of his inscriptions that he had bought the 
land for his new* capital at DQr Shamikin from its owners and 
paid them for it with money- Those who had refused payment 
received land in near-by territory' in exchange/" Private own¬ 
ership of land in Nuni in the Human period was so fully es¬ 
tablished that the -:ib of real estate was virtually forbidden 
by law. Tills law, promulgated to safeguard the ancestral 
property of the small farmers, was, however, violated by the 
big landowners by the ingenious device of '‘adoption.’ The de¬ 
faulting debtor or seller ‘adopted’ the creditor, or purchaser, 
as his ‘son’ and handed over to him the hind as his inherit- 
anee“ Our main sources for the study of the economic and 
social conditions of Palestine and Syria in the Middle Bronze 
Age are the stories of the patriarchs preserved in the Book of 
Genesis and the El-Amarna letters. These sources show dear¬ 
ly that private ownership of land was the prevailing mode of 
the period. Abraham bought a parcel of land from the lkl>- 
ronitc Efron. The land purchased was carefully delineated, its 
borders were marked, and the trees on. It were numbered. The 
transaction was carried out ‘at the gate of the city’ and in the 
presence of witnesses who signed the deed.” The legal termi¬ 
nology employed in the wording of the contract leaves no 
doubt that the recorded sale was no exception and that pri¬ 
vate ownership of land and the right to dispose of it was the 
rule in live country al that time. Also, Jacob bought a parcel 
of land in the city of Shechein for one hundred qetiitah."* In 
his letters Rjb-Addi of Bybltis mentions several times the 
avAlut hupii^ who, because of adverse circumstances, were 
forced to sell ‘the wood of their houses, and their Rons and 
daughters in order to procure food for themselves.’ From the 
content of these letters it is clear that the GH'Uiit hapsi were 
tenant-farmers who also possessed small parcels of land of 
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their own.' 11 Though the mtrifttf tyupSi are not mentioned in the 
tetters from Palestine, it is evident that the economic and 
social conditions in Palestine did not differ substantially from 
those in By bios and, as was the case in the patriarchal age, 
private ownership of land was also the rule in Palestine in the 
El-Amama period."* Some Old Testament scholars are of the 
opinion that alongside private property there existed also 
communal ownership of arable land in Palestine during the 
Israelite period."* A careful perusal of the facts, however, will 
show that there is no valid basis for such n contention. The 
Israelites, like many another barbaric tribe who in the course 
of history conquered a civilized country', dirt not create a new 
economy in Palestine. They adjusted themselves to the condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the newly acquired country and took over, 
along with other aspects of the Canaan ite civilization, the sys¬ 
tem of private ownership of land. Hie Book of Exodus, which 
reflects the agricultural mode of life, speaks only of private 
ownership of laud : ‘If a man cause a Held or a vineyard b:< be 
burnt, and let the burning spread, and it burn in another 
man's held, of the brat of his own held, and of the brat of his 
own vineyard, shall he make restitution.** Private persons as 
well as kings enlarged their holdings by purchase, David 
bought a three]ling floor from Arawnah for fifty shekels of 
silver," Omri bought the bill of Shomron from its owner, 
Shemer, for the large sum of two talents of silver™ Ahab 
made a proposal to Naboth to purchase his vineyard,"' and 
when 1 In runnel found himself in financial difficulties, his kin, 
Jeremiah, bought from him a parcel of land for the sum of 
seventeen shekels of silver. 1 ” Under the monarchy we find not 
only a constant accumulation of large landholdings in the 
hands of rich individuals but also a hitherto unknown aspect 
of landholding, namely, absentee ownership. Absalom pos¬ 
sessed large tracts of land in Ba'al (boor north of Bethel,™ 
and Joab, who hailed from Judea, possessed land in Ephraim 
near the estate of Absalom™ 

From documentary evidence and archaeological discoveries 
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in Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, and Palestine we know that al¬ 
though large tracts of land were in the possession of the 
crown, the temple, and the aristocracy, the remaining land, 
and by no means a small proportion of the whole, belonged to 
the common people. The Ancient Near Eastern peasants were 
a hard-working and thrifty people. The whole family worked 
on the land, which was the sole provider for its material exist¬ 
ence. Since the landed property of the average farmer was 
small and his family large, there was no great need for outside 
help in the form of hired laborers or slaves; the peasant 
household was self-sufficient. While this was the case of the 
average small-scale farmer, the situation in regard to outside 
help of the wealthy landowner and the aristocracy was, of 
course, radically different. Their large estates had to be 
worked and supervised, if not also managed, by hired help. 
This help, however, was only to a very small degree drawn 
from the ranks of hired agricultural laborers and staves. It 
came primarily and overwhelmingly from the ranks Of the 
dispossessed peasantry in the form of agricultural tenancy. It 
was this class of freeborn tenant-farmers or share croppers, 
known under the various names of mvikinu in Ancient Baby¬ 
lonia. ikkardti in Neo-Babylonia, Assyria atid Nuzs, ’tfcMrim 
in Palestine, and hupSu and mSkbm in Syria. 1 " that was the 
mainstay and foundation of Near Eastern agriculture, Instead 
of buying, maintaining, and guarding considerable numbers 
of unruly slaves, the great landowners (and to a degree even 
the temple and the king) preferred to lease parcels of their 
land to freeborn tenant-farmers. These tenant-farmers re¬ 
ceived seed, animats, and implements for the cultivation of the 
land, mostly in the form of non-interest bearing loans from 
the landlords, who in turn received a definite ratio of the 
produce at the end of Lhe liar vest. 4 * This system of working 
the largo estates proved both profitable and safe for lhe own¬ 
ers, In die Neo-Babylonian period even slaves who lived out¬ 
side their masters’ households and conducted businesses of 
their own availed themselves of this widespread custom of 
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land 1 (awing, and they after appear in the documents as ton- 
ant-farmers loosing land either directly from their own 
masters or from st rangers, 1 " 

The situation was somewhat different in Late Assyria. 
Here we have a large class of agricultural slaves who were 
attached to the land owned by private landlords. Their num¬ 
ber, in relation to that in Ancient and Neo-Babylonia, wiur 
considerable, averaging from five to ten and even more on 
individual farms.'*’ These agricultural slaves, some of w hom 
even possessed small parcels o£ land and cattle of their own, 
have been compared to the fflchac adscrijtti (’bound to the 
soil') of Ancient Home. These slaves were usually sold with 
the land on which they were settled. The preamble of such a 
sale document reads; ’X measures of land together with the 
people fadi nt&fj on it, sold/ nr ‘Seal of X. the owner of the 
fields, people, fowl, sold,'" In discussing the status of these 
agricultural slaves Kohler and Ungnad remark; ‘Die Lnnd- 
wirtschnft lichen Sklaven sind wohl moist llorige, die auf dem 
Felde aitzen und thro entsprechenden Grundziitsen zahien; ale 
sind ffMmt,' od&oripti, huften nn der Scholie, gen lesson nber im 
iibrigen wohl eine xiemlich freie Steliung."** Hie legal term 
ribrige, ‘serfs,’ which the authors apply to these slaves, is 
hardly correct, A serf Is a person whose movements are re¬ 
stricted to the place to which he is attached, that is, he is 
bound to the soil and cannot leave it, but otherwise ha is a free 
person, the legal possessor of his personal property and of his 
body. He is half free and half slave. It was rot so in the 
case of these people. They were slaves pure and simple, slaves 
engaged in agricultural work who could be sold and disposed 
of as their owners saw fit. It is true that some of them pos¬ 
sessed their own parcels of land, livestock, and even stervl 
vicarii. hut this was not extraordinary, for the city slaves also 
possessed their peculium. That these agricultural slaves were 
indeed treated nn a par with other slaves is proved by the fact 
that in one document dealing with the sale of houses, fields, 
and ’the people on it/ the usual slave guaranty formula 
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against epilepsy and reclamation is given by the seller to the 
purchaser. 13 We have many eases of sales of large families by 
individual owners, l! does not seem likely that nil of these 
were city slaves. Some of them were undoubtedly engaged in 
agricultural work but were sold without the land. 1 ” In view of 
these facia we may say that economically and perhaps also 
socially the life of the Late Assyrian agricultural slaves re¬ 
sembled that of the Homan gtcbae tidsaipti, but legally they 
still remained slaves with all the disadvantages attached to 
unfree persons. The fact that they were in most cases sold 
with the land on which they worked did not change their 
status. For when an absentee owner sold his farm with its 
implements, livestock, and houses, it was quite natural that 
he should include in the sale also Its on free laborers for whom 
he no longer had any use. 

We have evidence of the existence of a large class of land¬ 
less people in Syria and Palestine l>oth in the El-Amarna and 
in the Israelite [leriods, but we have no references to the 
existence of a large agricultural slave population. Only a small 
percentage of these dispossessed farmers migrated to the 
cities; the majority remained in their agricultural commu¬ 
nities and became tenants on the land that had formerly been 
theirs. Thus, tho situation in Syria and Palestine did not 
differ fundamentally from that in Babylonia. The circum¬ 
stances which led to the creation of an agricultural slave 
population in Home, namely, the concentration of vast lands 
in the 1 lands of a few landowners and the existence of large 
numbers of foreign slaves, were absent in the Ancient Near 
East. To ho sura, there was a large class of wealthy land* 
owners on i he one Hand, and even a much larger class of land¬ 
less people on the other hand, but the former did not create 
large latifundia and the latter wore not forced into servitude. 
The dispossess i'll peasants remained on the land as tenants; 
hardworking and poverty-stricken share croppers they were, 
but not slaves. We thus reach the conclusion that although the 
more prosperous farmers, like the upper middle class in the 
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cities, owned slaves who were employed on the land, slave 
labor wins not a decisive factor in tho agricultural life of ihe 
Ancient Near East. 

4. Slaves in Industry 

We have seen In the previous paragraph that unfree labor 
played a minor role in the field of agriculture; this conclusion 
is also valid, and per Imps even more so, in the field Of skilled 
craftsmanship. The equivalent of the freeborn tenant-farmer 
in agriculture was the freeborn 'hired laborer’ (the agrit' 9 in 
Babylonia and the sekhir y<m, in Palestine) in industry, and, 
like the former, the latter was recruited chiefly from the 
ranks of tin? dispossessed peasantry. In the earliest documents 
from Babylonia we already find references to free workers 
and slaves working shoulder to shoulder in royal factories, in 
temple establishments, and in private industries. These slaves 
were unskilled laborers, and on the basis of documentary evi¬ 
dence from the Third Dynasty of Ur down to the Greek 
period. It is dear that these industrial slaves, though at Limes 
very numerous, were never able to supplant free labor even in 
the unskilled fields. This fact was equally true, though to n 
lesser degree, in the highly organized and efficiently conducted 
temple and state factories, though the temple and the king had 
large numbers of slaves at their disposal. Competition be¬ 
tween free and unfree labor was certainly strong, particularly 
in the Late Assyrian and in the Neo-Babylonian periods, for 
the hired slave worked for lower wages than the freeman.'* 1 
But the former class was in no period sufficiently numerous to 
replace the latter, Meissner’s view that the slaves in Neo* 
Babylonia not only replaced free labor but were also respons¬ 
ible for the disappearance of the middle class” is not sup¬ 
ported by the facts, for there had always been a numerous 
and even an organized free laboring class in the Ancient Near 
East.” The disproportion between free and slave labor waa 
even more pronounced in the field of skilled craftsman ship. 
Our task is therefore, first, to ascertain the proportion of 
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shilled slaves to skilled freemen and. secondly, to inquire 
whether the former's role was decisive or negligible in the 
industrial life of the Ancient Near East. 

In Ancient Babylonia wo have several references to weav¬ 
ers and one to a bleacher who were slaves. The weavers were 
all women 1 " and the bleacher ( aJlaku ) was a man. 11 " Though 
weaving may not have been considered a highly skilled pro¬ 
fession. since most of the Babylonian ladies wove their own 
clothing, it was still a craft requiring some training and effi¬ 
ciency; and the fact that the documents mention that the 
women sold were weavers prove that weaving was regarded 
as a trade. Indeed, in one document a merchant ordered his 
agent to buy a certain female slave only if she was ‘a house- 
bom and a weaver.' 1 " Highly as the weaving trade may have 
been valued, simple weaving could be learned in every house¬ 
hold and did not require a long period of apprenticeship under 
the direction of a master craftsman.” The case of the bleacher, 
however, was different. Where did he learn his trade? It is 
quite possible that this bleacher was originally a freeman who 
had learned the trade in his youth anti was later sold into 
slavery. 1 " It is, however, more likely that he was bom into 
slavery and lhat his owner sent him to a master bleacher to 
learn the trade. The existence of Lhe apprenticeship institution 
in Ancient Babylonia is known to us from the Hammurabi 
Code, paragraphs 1RR-9/" In the Neo-Babylonian period many 
an owner sent his young slaves to learn a trade, mid it may 
safely be assumed that this was the chsc also in Ancient Baby¬ 
lonia. Indeed, we have one reference to a slave apprentice in 
the Hammurabi period. The well-known merdiant, landowner, 
and slave holder Balmimamhe sent one of his slaves to a potter 
in order to team the trade. 1 * 

In Neo-Babylonia the references to privately-owned skilled 
stoves are more numerous than in early Babylonia, which 
means that there must have I™ more skilled slaves in the 
later Hum in the earlier period. This inference is based not 
alone on the fact of more frequent references to them but pri- 
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mariJy on the extension of industry and international com¬ 
merce in the Chaldean, Persian, and Creek periods, which 
quite naturally resulted in the Increase of the number of 
skilled craftsmen among both the free and imfree of the 
country’s working population. The trades represented are 
weavers, 1,1 leather workers," 1 gem-cutters, 11 ' dyers,'" fullers,”* 
and bakers."* Some of the slave owners sought to bike advan¬ 
tage of the high wages paid to skilled workers nml therefore 
sent their young slaves to learn a trade. This procedure is 
known to us from n small group of slave apprenticeship con¬ 
tracts from the Persian period. An apprenticeship contract 
dated in the reign of Cyrus provides that the young slave 
should remain in the house of his master craftsman for five 
years. The latter was to teach him 'the complete weaver's 
trade’ (tf-po-ru-fa fjnh-hi ti-fatn-mtid-aii). The owner was to 
provide the slave with food and clothing during the appren¬ 
ticeship period. Should the master fail lo teach him the trade 
and instead put him toother work, he shall pay six site barley 
per day, the stave's wages (flwmdfotfu), to the owner.’” In an¬ 
other document, also dated in the reign of Cyrus, a slave was 
given to n master craftsman for six years to learn 'the com¬ 
plete trade of a dyer’ (ptf-sruwi -mu-u-tu jWd m-mad- 

sh). In case ho does not teach him the trade, tiie master shall 
pay three stUa barley per day, the slave's wages, to the owner. 
On the other hand, should the slave learn the trade within the 
specified time, the owner promised to present the master with 
a bonus consisting of one garment ami four shekels of silver."* 
Again, another document of the same lime provides that the 
young slave should remain «ith his master for four years in 
order to learn 'the trade of cutting gems’ < par-k&t-u-tv fju-ti- 
ti ji-ton»-n«wU*u); the owner will provide the slave with 
clothing (and focal). If the slave is not taught the trade, the 
craftsman shall pay a fine of twenty shekels of silver. If lie 
does teach him the trade within the period agreed upon (the 
master craftsman will receive a gift). 1 " It is interesting to 
note that the master craftsman himself was the slave of Cam- 
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byses, the? crown prince. Aocnriiing to still another document 
of the time of Cyrus, a slave was sent to learn the baker’s 
trade; fifteen months was the period of apprenticeship. With¬ 
in this time the master was to teach him 'the complete baker’s 
trade’ (Af£/-w-f« qtt-ti-fi u-2nm-wiud-ini}. In case he does not 
teach him the trade, the master must pay the slave tax to tho 
owner. As in the case mentioned above, the master baker was 
a slave himself." In an apprenticeship document dated in the 
reign of Canibyses. a slave was sent to a craftsman, to [earn 
'the complete fuller's trade 7 qa-li-ti u-lam-madsu ). 

The apprenticeship period wag two years and three months 
In a document dated in the reign of Darius, n slave was sent 
to a master craftsman to learu 'the complete trade of leather 
workers’ (eJMpu-«-/ti qa-ti-ti u-hm-nmd-su) . Instead of pro¬ 
viding food and clothing for the slave during the years of his 
apprenticeship, the owner paid a yearly sum of money to the 
master for the slave's upkeep,™ 

The trades represented in the Middle and Late Assyrian 
documents are: weavers,“ fullers,** bleachers.** makers of 
headgear,'* goldsmiths," plowmen,“ and gardeners.™ We pos¬ 
sess no apprenticeship documents from tine I .ate Assyrian 
period. It is, however, very likely that the methods employed 
in Neo-Baby loom were also practiced in Assyria. From one 
document we I cam that a weaver sold his slave who was an 
i£f&r birmc 'a weaver of colored yam.’* This slave learned 
the trade of weaving In his master's house. This was surely 
the case with other slaves iu the Late Assyrian period. Many 
of them learned a trade in their owner's house or were sent to 
a master craftsman for that purpose. 

When we consider the large number of slaves in the 
Neo-Babylonian and Lato-Assyrian periods, it is amazing 
to find that a very small percentage of them were em¬ 
ployed in the skilled fields of industry. Even in the royal and 
temple factories that were rim mostly by unfroe labor, the 
number of skilled slaves was very small and both institutions 
were forced, when large projects were undertaken, to hire 
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eld I led tabor in the open market. This situation was dramati¬ 
cally accentuated in a strike conducted by free stonecutters in 
the Neo-Baby Ionian period. The stonecutters, hired by a gov¬ 
ernment o flic in! to perform a certain task at a temple, went 
on strike because they were not paid their wages for two 
months in succession: 'But the men are not pleased and con¬ 
sequently win not do the king's work.... All the masons have 
spoken violently saying "we are afflicted, for none lias paid us 
for the months of Si van and T«mmui"“ Both the king and 
the temple were evidently unable to supplant the striking 
stonecutters with skilled temple or palace slaves. Unskilled 
labor in the Ancient Near East undoubtedly felt keenly the 
competition of slave labor; skilled labor, however, suffered 
little from this competition. Babylonian ant! Assyrian crafts¬ 
manship was a product of free labor. The role played by 
skilled slaves in the industries of these countries was very in¬ 
significant indeed. The reasons for this phenomenon are not 
far to seek. They may be outlined as follows: (1) the appren¬ 
ticeship period lasted from two to six years, a period during 
which not only did the slave not bring in any profit, but the 
owner hau lo spend money for bis upkeep; f2) the number of 
slaves in well-to-do families averaged from one to three, and 
therefore only a few of them rould be spared to be used as an 
investment with a view to future returns; and finally, (S3 
since there were few slave artisans and iheir wages were but 
little less than those paid to free artisans, the employers pre¬ 
ferred free craftsmen to slave craftsmen because slaves could 
not be trusted to operate with expensive tools, even when they 
possessed the skill to handle them. 

Palestine neither possessed raw materials nor was its soil 
fertile enough to produce great quantities of agricultural 
products for export in exchange for raw material.*' As a re* 
suit no great industries ever developed in the country. There 
were, of course, small industrial centers producing for local 
needs such as potteries and textile establishments. But os the 
Tell Beit Mireim excavations have demonstrated, the textile 
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industry was manned by the freeborn local inhabitants, ** llie 
only hip industry ever to develop iti Palestine was th>- mining 
industry in the ‘Arabuh under Solomon. There large numbers 
of slaves wen? employed, but mining Is the ‘ideal field for 
slave labor, for it requires neither skill nor the ability to 
handle delicate and costly tools. Some slaves might have been 
engaged in the household industries, but we Have no evidence 
to prove it. Tine typical Near Eastern craftsman was a free* 
Ijojti man who possessed his own tools and worked for a defi¬ 
nite period, be it a day, a month, or a season, in the house of 
his employer. In general, then, the conclusion reached in re¬ 
gard to the role played by the Babylonian and Assyrian slaves 
In industry is also valid for Palestine t Palestinian craftsman¬ 
ship was the product of free tabor. 

5. Price and Number of Slaves 

The average price paid for a slave in the jjeriod of the 
Dynasty of Accad was front 10 to 15 shekels of silver.™ Dur¬ 
ing the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur, the prices were 
approximately the same, the lowest recorded being 2 and 3 
shekels,"' and the highest. -13 shekels. 1 " The Hammurabi Unde 
estimated the mean value of a slave, male or female, as 20 
shekels of silver.’*' the same price as that of an ox,"" The low¬ 
est prices recorded for a mole slave at this period were 6 and 
10 shekels.™ and the highest 00 shekels f the lowest price 
mentioned for a female slave was 3-6/6 shekels, 1 " and the 
highest prices were 58, 65, end 8-1 shekels of silver. - " It is of 
interest to note that the sum of 20 shekels is often given as a 
standard price for a hired slave who might run away from his 
employer or be killed in his service. 1 ' 1 In the Neo-Babylonian 
period the price of a slave fas of most other commodities) 
had more than doubled. The mean price of a male slave was 50 
shekels ond that of a female slave somewhat less. The average 
price in the Persian period was still higher. 90 to 120 for a 
male slave and 60 to 90 shekels for a female slave:"* the high¬ 
est price recorded for a male stave was the enormous sum of 
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2S0 shekels/* and for a female slave, 172 shekels of silver." 
The average price of a male slave in I .ate Assyria was 50 to 
CO shekels and that of a female slave 10 shekels/" The stand¬ 
ard price for a skilled slave seems to have been 90 shekels,'” 
and the highest price recorded for a female slave was 120 
shekels." In Nuzi the average price for a male or female slave 
ivaa 30 shekels of silver.'" The mean price for a slave in Ugarit 
(Syria in the fourteenth century iu\) eeems to have been -hi 
shekels of silver,” and in Palestine 30 shekels of silver, " 
Quotations of prices paid for slaves in the various periods 
of Mesopotamian history are of value only if «e consider 
vvliat the shekel could buy at a given jK-riod and place and the 
relation of that price to wages paid to free lalwrers. It should, 
of course, be remembered that many slaves, particularly fe¬ 
male slaves, were employed as house servants and not as in¬ 
dustrial or agricultural laborers, and the prices paid for them 
hear small relation to wages paid in the open market. Sl.ilI, 
such a comparison would greatly help in providing an answer 
to the question whether slavery was economically profitable or 
not. The average wage paid to a hired laborer in the Hammu¬ 
rabi period was 6 shekels of silver a year/" While he was at 
work, his employer had to provide him with food and clothing 
which amounted to about 10 shekels a year."* Since the slave 
was also fed and clothed, this expense of food and clothing 
cannot be taken into consideration. Mow, if the average price 
of a slave was about 20 shekels, then his price was the equiva¬ 
lent of three to four years* wages of a hired laborer. Consider¬ 
ing that the slave had to be taken care of when sick, in old 
age, ami in slack times, it would appear that it was cheaper to 
hire help on a monthly or seasonal basis than to own a slave. 
It is difficult to estimate the average wage paid to n hired 
freeborn worker in the Chaldean and in the Persian periods. 
The range was from as low as 3“ 4,™ to 24* and 35 shekels a 
year/** It may, however, be assumed that the average wage 
of this period was 12 shekels of silver per year." Mow, if we 
take the average price of a slave of that period to have been 
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fiO shekels, then the price of a slave was the equivalent of 
about five yea™' wages paid to a hired worker. Thus, the price 
of a slave in the Chaldean and in the Persian periods was 
even higher than before an cl economically it was less advan¬ 
tageous to own one than in Ancient Babylonia. The Late As¬ 
syrian documents give no clear picture of the rate of wages 
paid at that period for hired labor. 

The conclusion reached in the preceding paragraph that, 
with the exception of domestic help, it was cheaper even for 
the small landowner to hire free laborers for the liarvest than 
to own slaves is confirmed by a consideration of the number 
of slaves in the possession of private individuals throughout 
the long history Of Ancient Mesopotamia. According to the 
available data, the wealthy Sumerian family owned one or 
two slaves. This average was also maintained in the period of 
the First Dynasty of Babylon, although the households of tile 
very rich landowners, merchants, and state officials show, 
comparatively speaking, larger numbers of slaves in their 
possession. Wo find as many as 2(1 in one household,* and in 
another even 26 slaves.” We find some receiving as part of 
their inheritance 4,™ 5,™ and 7 slaves.* On the other hand, 
however, there were ninny estates without any slaves at all. 
The average number of slaves in a well-to-do family in Neo- 
Babylonia was 2 or 3, although -1 and 6 slaves in one family 
are frequently mentioned, and wealthy fathers often gave 3, 
t. and n slaves to their daughters as part of their dowry” 
Again, as in Ancient Babylonia, there were exceptions. We 
find people possessing ns many as 11 * 25,’" more than Iflb,* 
and oven IIS slaves.* The number of slaves per family in the 
Late Assyrian period was relatively larger than that in Neo- 
Bn by Ionia. We find sales of whole families consisting of 5,” 
6“ ir 10,“ 11“ 13," IS” 17 r IS," and 20;- and slave 
families sold with the land on which they were settled consist¬ 
ing nf 9 - to,” 11“ 17."27/“ SO" and 31 slaves* 1 Still, the 
overage n umb er was probably not more than three to four in 
the city and between five and eight in the country."' The oc- 
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currency of large mi miners of slaves in one household or coun¬ 
try estate was an exception and was primarily due to the in¬ 
cessant imperialistic wars which brought large numbers of 
captives to Assyria ami to the accumulation of wealth among 
the upper classes. The average number of slaves in a well-to-do 
family in Kvrai was probably two or three. There are not suf¬ 
ficient data at hand to estimate the average number of slaves 
in Israelite Palestine. The wealthy doss in the big cities must 
have possessed relatively large numbers of household slaves, 
but along the countryside there were probably very few of 
them,' 1 ' 


Conclusion 


Though this study embraces a period of more than two mil¬ 
lennia and includes the slave systems of many peoples and 
countries, the slave institutions of the Near East show a sur¬ 
prising similarity in regard to origin, function, and character. 
The reason for this phenomenon is not far to seek. Slavery 
was a part of an economic pattern which remained constant 
tlirough the ages. Peoples came and went, civilizations arose 
and disappeared, but the economic foundation■—private own¬ 
ership of land, intensive agriculture, small-scale shop indus¬ 
try, and primitive techniques—-remained and underwent al¬ 
most no change at all, This situation produced a type of slavery 
that differed greatly from those in classical civilization and in 
America. With the exception of the state and the temple 
slaves, the proportion of Lhe unfree population in every coun¬ 
try and at almost any time was insignificant in relation to the 
free population. The number of slaves owned by private per¬ 
sons averaged from one to four. And it was for this reason 
that wo often hear of individual escapes but never of organ¬ 
ized slave revolts. The factors making for slave revolts—lati- 
fundia and mining industries where masses of slaves are em¬ 
ployed—were nonexistent in the Near East. There were, to be 
sure, large landowners, but they preferred the system of ten¬ 
ancy to the employment of slaves. The same was true of the 
small shipowners, who preferred, the free craftsman and even 
the free unskilled laborer. In both cases the employers did not 
desire slaves because they Were too expensive. Tins does not 
mean that slave labor was not used in agriculture and indus¬ 
try. It was used in both fields, but it was of no great weight. 
On the whole, slaves were ueed primarily Ln domestic service. 
The basis of Near Eastern society vu the free tenant-farmer 
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anti share cropper in agriculture and the free artisan and day 
laborer in industry. 

The legal and social status of the slave was a direct result 
of his economic role as a household servant. From a legal 
point of view, the stave was a chattel. He was bought and 
sold, leased and exchanged, and some were even branded or 
tattooed. But tile harsh legal regulations were mitigated by 
certain social circumstances, for the slave was after nil a 
human being, albeit *a man without a name.' The slave was 
generally of the same ‘race,* color, speech, and religion as bis 
master. Furthermore, the great majority of the slaves whs 
not even of foreign birth, but came from the ranks of the de¬ 
faulting debtors, originally free members of the same com¬ 
munity. In forming an opinion of the character of Ancient 
Near Eastern slavery- we must keep in mind two factors that 
caused the system to operate on a level quite different from 
the institutions of slavery in Borne and in America: (I) slav¬ 
ery was chiefly the result of poverty: and (2) the slave lived 
and toiled shoulder to shoulder with his master in the field 
and shop. As a consequence the transition from freedom to 
slavery and vice versa was fluid. A man could be sold into 
slavery one clay and freed the next day, and, once freed, all 
lies with his former master were cut off. 

The recognition that the slave, though legally a chattel, 
was a human being and that as such he possessed certain in¬ 
alienable rights found Its expression also In the law codes. 
The Hammurabi Code recognized as legally binding a mar¬ 
riage contracted between a slave and a freeborn woman, and 
although legally the slave with all his possessions was the 
property of his master, the children bom of such a marriage 
were free (paragraph 175), and the children born of a union 
between a master and his female slave were freed after the 
father's death (paragraph 171). The conception that the slave 
was a person half free and half slave” is reflected In the fact 
that a master could not kill his slave with impunity. Though 
it ia nowhere stated specifically in the Babylonian legal litera- 
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ture. it is evident from paragraph 282 of the Hammurabi 
Code. Tliis law states that when an onfree person denies hie 
slave status lie shall have his ear cut off by his master. If the 
slave were realty considered to 1m? a chattel, the state would 
not dictate to the master the manner of punishment! it would 
leave it to the owner to deal with His property as he saw fit. 
The Biblical slave legislation is explicit, though not explicit 
enough, in this case. The deliberate killing of a slave by his 
master is a crime and punishable by law (Ex. 21:20). 

What was the attitude of religion and of enlightened pub¬ 
lic opinion toward slavery? Nowhere in the vast religious lit¬ 
erature of the Sumero-Accadian world is a protest raised 
against the institution of slavery, nor Is there anywhere an 
expression of the mildest sympathy for the victims of this 
system. Slavery was simply taken for granted. The Old Testa¬ 
ment justifies perpetual slavery of Canaan it es. but demands 
the release of the Hebrew defaulting debtor in the seventh 
year and of those who sold themselves, or were sold, in the 
year of the jubilee. In the first case, i.o, the release of the 
debtor-slave after a limited term of service, the Hebrew law 
has ita parallel in the Hammurabi Code, which also demands 
the release of the debtor-slave. But in the second case, where 
release is demanded even of those who sold themselves into 
slavery, we have for the first time an open denial of the right 
of man to own mar t in perpetuity. This denial of the right of 
possession of man by man in perpetuity is as yet restricted to 
Hebrews only (cf. Neh. 5:8>. but it is a step which no other 
religion had taken before. The first man in the Ancient Near 
East who raised his voice in a sweeping condemnation of slav¬ 
ers* as a cruel and inhuman institution, irrespective of nation¬ 
ality and race, was the philosopher Job. His was a condemna¬ 
tion based on tho moral concept of the inherent brotherhood 
of man, for, 

Did not He that made me in the womb make him [the 
slave] also? 

And did not One fashion us in the womb? 


(Job S1H5) 
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M 


NKH 

NKB 

NftV 

KftVfi 

Num. 


OIINT 

olz 

0 ^t>Jq tri/iVl 

r s EFA 

Pu-pkar 71 
jtMjfeijrA. 


JVflv. 

QS 

R 

RA 


Luekonbi.lL D. D.. Arttienf /Eceordn Aifj/nuj and £fob\f' 
fania 

Niiteihingett dcr Grsrihchafi 

M±ifOTitif, R-, Ha h ykvti iVi-r n«rf A tffrta* 

Le Mvndt OnVfifflf 

LaiLdslw-ii^r. IL* Matermlitti mtm ^utfrchMA^n Len'kan 1, 
|J|r Srtri* ifSfl ittita 

lUi'ltntun^r^M dW V'tfj^ern#toftsrJi-A*0^p£i*£Apyi (rflfpti- 
Athaft 

Mil:,- r/w Pr.; .■ ^ ■ r * -firf r rrr-T Iff f kirk *■ n Gr -1 Uit 1 htt f t 

Mrcirt. EL W. T A'* btftomnn Bnmnux \ i nd Admini^trc- 
tivff DarummlA 

Ebr-lint;. E., Xcub abyIonite he Brief* OUm Uruk 
Nehff mink 

Nlikor&ML M. V, + Bvkum*itt\f kh&ziai*tv envoi piehrtnBAti 
drcimieiithei ajivtrhi Khaldxi ic ^obmwtuj W I*. Likha- 
zhmuL 

San ri sate, A.. Nm Kirkuk Document* Relating to 
PohL A., Nrutuibifloniifchv Reehtnurkumivn tijL Berliner 
StwiUrtu n Mus&n (AnO 8-3> 

Krtickmatin, Q„ NeubohytoHischr ftrchts- und VcrumD 

tunpnitxt* 

Sail Nfcjifc, M.-Urtirnfld, A,„ AVn^d^l»niivAr J?-W: f*- jj^I 
V \t m tier* 

Amfrimn Stkvvt* vf Orimttd Rr&tarcht Publications of 
fJrr Baffhdad SchoQl t joint Expedition with the Iraq 
hfutntm rtf Null 

Pfeiffer, f£ r H.*Sptrtffffi < l E. A„ Gnr Hundred War Srlwted 
Nuzi T *xff (ASSOR xvi) 

OritnlnliMtiseh* Literaturefitun y 

Orien in tin. Comm on tarii pinmf id jjo n txrfrii im ii! i h ihlid. 
Roma 

Pai^Unr Exploration Fund Amru<[t 

Piflpliijm, A + C,p RMtrrirtU Prism InsrriptumA of Ashwr* 
l.'nhijHif iTht Oriental [n*titvta *>f thr University of 
Chicago. A&tyriolQgicat Studies. No, 5) 

PewtrbM 

Pohfrtn i Explttmtfcn Fnnd r Quart* *d\> Statement 

Rift in A. Sinr<^vm t ihnakir wridirknkit i iulminufra- 

tiv'r-rU? dttkumnr rp pj whranifakh SSi?R 

Rcruc d'AtoyrialDifit «:i rfVlrefcifolflpfe QnVrRaJ* 
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EISA 

RMA 


RTC 

RV 

SauL 

San Nfeotb 
BeUrap* 

Sit tt Nwetb 
Sehhuttk* 

Schneider 

AK 


Stku*mzncr 

shed 

StrCdrtk 

StrCvr* 

Sir Bar. 
SirNhh 

StrK r lin~ 

Struck 

Aiimrbn 
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Witormui, Roytii Cpfferrpendtntc of fAp Assyrian 
Empir* 

Burton, G. A. h The Ruyal ht Script fana of Sumer anti Akkad 
Thwrmi50n fc It C< ¥ The Report* iff thf M&fiieuw* ami Ax- 
trotegm of Nineveh und Rahj/hirt 17 ? the British Museum 
Thurcaii-DangiQ* F., ReturU d* mhUitm ehtxUiennf t 
FdftJ, A., Rrehiv- wnd der Iff 

DyrmstU von Ur 
Samuel 

San NicolA, Mm Brtirvfl 1' :wr RrchUge&chicht* tm B*r*ieb* 
drr kciitchrifttith 1T5 R*eht*yu*li*n 

Smi KJudIA, M, f D** Sjfchluxsklmtseln dor nlLbabytoninchcn 
Kauf* und TamchvrrtrUpv 

Schneider, Ann?, Dir AnfUnffe dvr KuUarwirischttft; Pi* 
sumerixchf T#mpml*Uldt 

Sc hwn^tier, W <P ZtiHi Wirtxthaftxfohen 

WVAGtfi/ J) 

iSotitfliarty,, It P. B Th e SJurfrdfcu- -it/ tfafrj/Joiitiin Deities 

(Tosn n/%y 

Ktraasrimier, J, N\. jFtstitftni/teH **m Camfry*** 

Struasmaier, J, [S'., Inechriftcn rim Cyml 
StrnafnutLefv J N.„ Itwehiftm von Doriu» 

Stnuusmakr^ J, Nt P fnephifien von NaAuehodomxor 
StrpaHittaini 1 * J. M. t Inschrifien vm Nahcnidut 

Streck, Asxurbanipnl ttrai dt* Irtlten e$*yrittfh*n 
K&nifff M* rum (Jnttrffanpe NimVih'x (VAB 7> 
Syria. Repur Art Oriental ft fM rckfvhyi* 

Mu?ft 1 in Lom:re, D4pu-f tonrnt JjS4 A ntitjuiti* Orientates. 
Tisxte* Cuneiform*'^ 

EbeJiag, Eh, Urjatnden dee Archive* von Am* w* vnittel- 

oasyrixchtrr Zdt (MAOG 7/1-2) 

SchGTTp M., Urimnden dm ^MbabylenUchm fih'U- und 

Pcazi'sxrcchta (VAB fifr 

Lutz* H* F. + L*fftd a mi Ecowmic Ducmr-rnt* from Ashioly 
(University of Californio. Pithllcfitivnx in Semitic 

Phdatcpy* 30A) 

University of Pennsylvania^ The Uniemity .Ifwiim. 

Pubtirntions of tA* Babylonian Section 
Feiaar, F. E.. Urktttiden one drr Zrit der driltcn habylm- 
ixfhrtt Dymieii* 

VordernainUsck* Bihtlothek 
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vs 

WZKM 

YBT 

YOSK 

ZA 

WHO 


Yardwraamtizchr Schriftdunkmaltr dvr kffh Sfxi***n 
Berlin 

H'ivn-rr ZMl^chrift fur di# Kund* dt$ Marflcnfondza 
YdU Oriental Sfrn'ira. Babylonian Text* 

Yale Oriental Series Jtese archer 

Zdfrehrifi f&r Amynotagii und Vimtundi* £afcfcftf 

ZeiUrhrift d<*r Dtuttthm M&r$*nt&ndi*ch*n Gr&rUaehaft 

Trnnalntion 


Notes 


CHAPTER I 

L Cf. A. DfiW, Din fntehriften vim F*iin t: List* dvr dr^haiflchm 
Kvittthriftzztchi'iu no. £9 (IFiast mcfuif t l irhn Vcrttffvniliehuutj tUr 

Btmitektn OHcnirGew^hthaf U 40); Nik&Ttkii Dok* 19* obv, ci>| 5:6; 
Dinmtt &L ®", no, 51:1 and 2‘* no. 553:1. For J;ur ^foreign country/ mv 
Tbearp.au -Dan gin, ArO I* p. 2T2. 

2. Cf EISA |pp. U0, no. £; 121, no. 3: 123, nos. f* p 9, m; C, J_ GnJd etc., 
Ur Aerat'd!fort IVratj ] no. $0, ivhero BlmiuJi reports that some of £W 
booty taken from Eln.ru, including w *r captives, ho dedicated to the 
tsnple of Sin. 

3. EISA js. 157* no, 5, 

4. Schell* EA IG, p. ClfT. (for NAM. IIA 'captives of war, captivn 
stave* 4 in Hittato texts cf. Goot^ AlVAeG S2/t and 33. indexes): TCL v 
6089 f^Genouttlu, Bakvfaafacn 7, p. 47f,), 

5. VS Xm 55, 36, 37. 36* 41* 42, 43 h 44, 47 t 46, 49* 59, £1, 52* frf. 
( = IIG 3836. 1839. 1837 t JB40, 1844, 1886. I842 t 1854, 1840, 1815, 1853. 
m% 1847, 1843* 1850), 

6. il£ H€ Vi,, p. 171* For the winning of osira ‘captive/ cf, FVigtn* 
‘The Captive* in Ctinaiform Inscription*/ AJSL 50* pp„ 217-45 and ibid.* 
51 t pp. 22-0 Ijunlfberger* objection to FeigiVs irniudation of u»i;» 
\ Af 0 10* |i. 114J is not convincing. The term antm ‘captive of v?nr r i- 
also found in a letter from Carehtmkh, cf, Albright, BASOR 82 (19411. 
P 45, nnd in a !niter from Tnanoch, IMd. 94 ( UH 4)* p. 24f, 

7. VS xur 39. 10, 45, 46 (=HG 1841,1843, 1S48.1851>, 

Pal's, 32 t 133-G. 

9. Lunpdon MBK no. I7 fc cols. u* pp. 146-7; Pi, pp. 148-9: see ilIbu K. 
linger, Jtahphoi, p, 318 (war captive from Sidon brought to EnhyLin and 
employed in the palace of Artaxentea riE)n 

10. Cf. AS p, 24;33-6 (after the defeat of Mtrcdnch-baladan S-tnna- 
dierib ^rotight out* fnim Babylon 'all of bis artisans, as muriy els the i t 
were' and counrerl them as spai]), 

11. Cf. AS p< 73:&M*; see also Ibid. p. S4;3#jr., G2:3Sf*; KMA 2. 
£2:0-10, where it is reported that all the Egyptian war prifrjM*- 1 *. wort 
reduced to diiA-nry ■ W, J. Martin, Tribut ursd TWGa^teirfKii^rj? M rlrrt 
Anym-ft, 

12. jftntdb A fa rjs r^ fc pp, 56-7, 66-61. 

13. ASp. 137:46. 

14. See a3±r> 2 Kings 24:14. 

15. Albright, H Two Letters from Ugarit/ EA5QE 82 (1041), p. 431. 
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Ifi, Krmdizon AT, particularly nos, 120, 173* ££#,287 and 288, 

17, CL Pt £0:1 OifgiilOft: Judg- G:30; i Sain, 4 % 130:3; Amo* 
1 :9; it Chnou. 28:8; see also Joe! 4:3, 

38. Cf. GIneek, BASOK 79 (1040), r 4f. For additional data on war 
captives see Use paragraph* 4 State Slavery' and Temple Slavery/ 

19 . VS m SO <r*UAZP M). 

20. BAP 4 rt-Hri 4dm 'tlarAm* ftsim-m-nm *for the pujthflw 

of healthy slaves front GuUura/ For the mo&iung of rntmTu rf. E r A. 
Spri'ser, jifcspjprjfdmiViJj Origin*. p. 102Ifare nlsso VS xvt Of* I - A R* 17 + 
p. ftOi. >; and 1. Gelh, ffurrJim* end ♦Sutarwirt*, p. 43, note PS, 

21. BB 123; s^e oJao KJt iv p h 44, no. 3, 

22 CT it 49 ( BB 102K 

23. YBT n 9 (=LFBI>* no. 9>; see also UMBS vii 100, 110 ( ABB 

m m>, 

24. Ct ebp, ?u paragraph 'Manumission/ 

£5- RSS v 37 {—Spoisirr* AASOR 10, no. 381. 

2fi. OH NT 98 F 90; AW II IDS (~NEvD 3ft). 

27. AW tt 195 (=KKD 20>; cf. Ko^ker, OLZ 1932, p, 404. 

2& For Ancient Babylonia ef. VS Xvi 60 (=AIF p* 4fif+* no, S) ; for 
tho Ftonian period cf. StrCamh. 384 f=KH IT p, 293, no. 12); for 
Assyria cf- AS pp. SB, 70; for Palestine ef. DL ElriOff,, Amos 1:9; for 
Nazi cf. AW || 170 ("NED 28), and HSS IX 28 {=Gordtm ( AxiO 12, 
jj,24). 

29, Cf. YBT Vllt p. 4; HG in. p. 87; and Grant, AJSL 01, p. l&Dff. 

30, Cf, the holiness activities of thr nw. reliant Uhar-Shamaah of 
r.arjTiT, in the rHjtn of Rim-Sin. He loaned m- ney: V S XIII 6S P 96ft 4 FlG 
1484* 14811; bought slave*; VS xm 73* 84ft {“HG 1187., 1^1; bought 
and Isold real estate: VS xiu Goa, 7Se* 77a, 78, 78a, 81, 88ft, 37 a, 93a, etc. 

[ HG 166G H tm* T613, 1616. 1817. 1656. 117*1, 1622, 1599). For As¬ 
syria see ihe activities of IHmonni-AdniL He I mined money: ADD £p h 116 
{—AR 153, BS&); bought and sold ilnvea! ADD 172* 1B3 P I87 + 200, £37, 
247 f 25S. 20G, 270, 322. 424 E=AK 4«A fc 4G6, 4S5 P 482, 71 F 83, 85, 538. 5? p 
2*Hb @91 ; bought and arid real estate: ADD 331* 418, 419, 429* 444* 443 h 
etc. {=AFt 3GG P 2il t 444 p 10t>, 445* 443), 

81 mm* t Tf. 3, co t m* 32-7, 

32. StrNbk. 459; for the interprtrtjLtinn of ib»> phra&i tirtn pi kalbi 
na&dtpi cf. Opi^nheim, BASOK 9t (1943). up- SG-7. Albright, in a note 
to OppCdtbehii'a article ibid. p. 37* calls attention to Paul in 22:21 where 
the same tt predion occurs: 'Ssv* nay loal from the sword* pnhbiilU 
i'my ottly child's from the dojd&V InteirpreM in thr light of l!SL t Tf. S F 
co!. in, 32’7 and StrNfrk. 439* the BIMkat caepmsion could mean H aav& 
my child from expasuro/ A priori there could Ikh no objactiorj to Ai^ureru' 
that the custom of exposure of unwanted children mu also prevalent in 
Palcfitififi, though there is no proof of this practice. 

58. Cf. Btnirf Adoptivfi, p. 15 and Barton* 'An Important Sucinl Law 
cf the Ancient BahyE'icisncti," AJSL 37, p. 68, tints Ll-12. For an idop* 
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linn of a child 'tnksn from the street' in tbo reign of Cambyie* cf. VS tl 
116 (=NSVR 712), 

34. Par. 14; Ex. 21‘16; Dt. 24:7. 

35. Transliterated and ttan slated by Lnngd™, ZA 23, p 212f- 

30- For this MtsdlnK cf- 0|ipojihciin, Or^entaUa 15, p. 2I>, no. 47. 

37. For this reading cf. Pocbel, ZA 3s. p. 82. 

38. Sw also ETC 291 ^FAftgaud, 3, p. 103, no- 6). 

315. Ct. San NieM Schluttk*, p. 9", notn 30, 

40. Transliterated and translated by Pflagnud, SoftyfiMMacB 3, p. 100, 
so. 1); sec also San Nicoli Schluttk: p. 97, note SO. 

41. SAL it not on the tablet. 

42. PA4}AEfl>. 

43. Luted in the llrat year of Sliil-Sir. 

4A Transliterated and translated by Peiagaud, Bubplowtiwi 3, p. 101, 
im>. 2. 

45. See also ITT it 830, 926 {=<7m™U!ne, BA 8, pp. 12 and 19, no*. 
11,16) i ITT m 6209, 6522; ITT v 60S2. 

46. Dated In the tenth year of lUm-Sin. See also YBT v 141; Baby* 
loniaca Vll. p. 4Sf., and VS Sin 64a (~HC 1645. 1646), 

47. CT Tin 22b (=UAZF 77). 

45 Str.Wbk. 70 < = 51nTx, BA IV p. 40). 

49. ADD 86 (-AH43). 

6(1 ADD 317 (=AR 30). 

51 ADD 311 (=AR 42), 

62. ADD 201 (=AR38>, 

63. ADD 208 (=AR40). 

84. Gadd 52; cf. Knschaker, ZA 41, p. 27, 

50. USS v 13. J6 ( -Cordon, AnO 12, nca 17,18, pp. 16(5-7). 

R8. Transliterated and translated by Cordon, illusion 48, p. 116, no, 2. 
Ses also ,Yu:i T 50 (=NKI> 19); SusS n 120 (=JfKD 26). For n dtsrus- 
fir.n r,f the Yulian ‘solfr«doptlon’ method of movable and immovable 
pro;sort y ct. Si miser, 'Now Kirkuk rv>c amenta Relating to Family Laws,' 
A AS OR 10, p. I3ff,; K^nchakcr NKJt pp, 82-8; and F. R. Steele, N*« 
Rmf Estate 7'rati3ffc(ioTJO, f», 44(7. 

57. Prostitution as a means of earning a livelihood by unmarried and 
divorced viYimen woe n recogtilied and established institution in the An¬ 
cient Near East Though not a very honorable profession, no disgrace 
nras attached lo the- person practicing it, Tim firofcssScmal prostitute was 
a frti-bom independent woman and the law protected her economic posi¬ 
tion an'! regulated her nodal status in the class pyramid of early Baby- 
teiiia, Iji am adoption document, dated In the ndgn of Rim-8 in, the 
adopted frec-iw>r?, girl wna to be made n proiSiinto (tar-ti'd) and motn- 
tain by her earning® h*r foster father (BE 71* 4); In another document, 
dated in the reign of Kurigulm, in the t’asrit.* period, the adopted girl 
teas either to 1w given In marring!' or made a prostitute (BE XIV 40). 
Tho prostitute could marry a free man and assume the right of the first 
or legal wife (cf. Barton, ‘An Important Social Law of the Ancient 
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Babylonians, 1 AJ$S L 37, p. fu & t anJ M$L I, Tf, i, coL II. 23ff.). In Course 
of tlira the social RTiii tegal ftatua of the prostitute underwent a nullral 
change, The Assyrian cti&t treated tier socially on a par with tho female 
slave anti Ecgully aa half-free. Lik* the unmarried temple prostitute 
(grcdiJfu) ahe had to appear in public with her face unvailed and her 
head iiftfoveml n_5 n sign that she belong vd to an inferior and drsplEud 
will daw The degradation of thi- prostitute to the level of the slaw hi 
Assyria and iu Nc<>-Babylonia was don Ui Hit fact ihal tho majority of 
the prostitules at that lime were female slaves leased by thoir owner* to 
individuals and to public houses 
53. GENT M, 4Z 

5& OHNT a 

50, jVuif 75] {^Chiera-Speiser, JAOS 47. p. 42 x no, E). The condi¬ 
tions of the sale are: A sella ilia daughter W into dlughterdllp and 
hri d ealt ip %a T who may either take her a* a wife for himself or jpiw her 
in marriage to one of his utavm 

fli ESS si MS ( Cordon, AnO IS, p. 1771, The conditions of the 
*nb are; G be Ha her daughter H into daiughtership and frHdcahip to If L 
who may give her a a a wife (11 lo whomsoever she wi sheas (2) to her 
piMtal or yeungtrst stm: ffi> to anyone 'Ln tin: gate*; but £4) cannot aidl 
tier for wifehood to u slave, 

G2. Gmhi 35, The condition? of the mile are? M gives Ms d&nghter A 
into adoption to W„ who may either give hpr sia wife to hie son or give 
her in marriage la an r in the public market, that is, to li stranger. Sec 
also HE& v 17. 50 t^Spuiser. AA30B Id* nds 30* s TCL (X 7, 

(S3, See note 51. 

G4, See note (SO* 

Go. GHNT 23. The conditions of the sale am: (I) the girl may be 
(TEvkh into marriage to a utsva; (2) to a rtHu^fe; or (3) be made Into a 
prostitute. The pmviElon that the ‘adopted* girl may be forced into har¬ 
lotry shows that in Home contracts the opposite provision was inserted, 
namely, that the girl could not be forced into prostitution. 

GG* The injunction l - "am n*kkri W itimHl Iv-mykhtah which trans¬ 
lated Hterally means H to an alien people he shall have no power to sell 
her/ tnnktta no sense. Turpum Qttkelm renders ‘ram by g&bizf 

nAartitf to another man/ and Raahi renders it by ahir 'to another.* 
Onkolos* ami Rathl's renderings fit the context admirably and are in 
agreement with the Nubian practice. 

57. If the term dtnfih in verse 7 be Interpreted iilerally ti/ manning 
femalo slave, the whole law' of vv t 7-11 becomes very ikerplcxang and un- 
in tail! glide, Surely the law docs not contemplate the absurd idea that a 
muter should havfi tt> marry fv^ry feniuii- slave In h(f household or 
marry them oft t«> his son*. In accordance with Hie Nuiian practice, 
therefore* we take the term rlmdA to convey here the same mcaiiing as 
the Nuii an JtoWdfa 'bride/ that ss. the law contemplates a bridesMp or 
ilaughter-iri-lAwabip sale. 

G8- As is the case in tli* later slave legislation of fru 15:12. 
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t f, ttufiih li'iihit, 'The Conditional Suit Into Slavery «f Free-Rum 
IhMifthtere m -Nuii mnl the Lc*w of Ex. ^1:7-11^ JAOS 55. pn, 19(^95 

70. Cf, notes 58, ,19. 

71. The lower pert of the tablet Is broken off, 

72. Set also EG 20 <=H<J !644>, 

73. Far th* rnftntifnff of the Intltontmm phrase cf. chap. ii. note 12, 

74. Tbe document was published by J. Letcy in ArcAfo* iTRttioirr 
™ rtrv,i O^tal I, p. 107, The text reads Au rfoiimrtm which Lewy 
*“ M ns ji Hymmynt for i™i iumm distress- 1 

71- Sw= also .Vhm v m,s- 452-458. 152-403; .Vr«j vi |il3 t-Lewy 

HUCA XV, p. 50.) 

7(1. rt'net v 450:10-15; see Spi-iscr's remark in JAGS 47, 15, pot* 

to no, 3 

it. (f, Nan v 449 cited above; ibid. 452 (--Chiern-Speiser, JAOS 47 
p, 44f. no, 81,457,462. 

78 V«t v 403; .Vuci vi 013 (—U»y, HUCA x\, p. 50). 

73. Cf. iVirci v 449 (cited nhove 1. 402, 457. 

Su The term VAcrf *«fc im ‘perpetual slave,' baa Us parallel In W 
Babylonian slave tale docununis m which th. afore is said to 1« so\d 
ana icni fiTii <for ever.’ 

fil. The lew of tire jubilee was most probably never enforced, cf 
e.nfv«it)p'it<lm J minim, la, p. 49017, 

B2. ,17 SL l TL 2, col. Ill, 2UT. 

8S. A1SL i Tf. 7, col. Ill, 23-45. 

84. Puriiffrapli* 185-93. 

8 j. For an .lucidatkm of the Ancient Babylonian laws and practice* 
*f odejitJon cf i>nr„t Adoption, and Klimo, ‘Zur Entzichunj- des Erb- 
icriitey m t ull^hylomsdien Ilecht.' in F'i 'thrift Punt Konhaktr. in, 

“■ Fl ; r ‘ with -slave mark- c f. chapter ti, 

paragraph 'Branding.' 

87, HSL 1 Tf. 7, col, in, 2345. 

88. Cf. Afeisenar BA' p, lsof. 

V £* <=3£- P- 1,8 flnd TSl) l s» also YBT till 152; EC 
(“UAZl-’fiL 1 BL V,t ” * ^ bi<1 P‘ 11 •“* «<* M)l VS 73 

f= *r l} VS T/,” ^L (=U ^ ZP 8,1 *** ah " i!R vr? 2* <=UAZP 20), 67 
(—rim/. P , ,<))• ( T tv 42 b i -UAZp 23 ); JCL t li« /=ujm> «i, 

a At* 9.1, \% 37, S18; WarfcoL 94 (=HG 21); CT xmU* pi. 40 (=BG 1420) * 

31. BE xiv 40 (=HG24). 

Cf. NimJA. AH) B, pp, 

^ IVr ™ il “ r J'™^ 0B * 1,1 amotion documents from the acm-Scm- 

iSs a ? 3 J: ' ***’ T<W (=speiMr ' JA0S 4T - * 

51 ■ liAJf 1 < - ' ssR 2i; sec also jliid, 2, g. 4 {=AssIt 3 4 6) 

SS. KAJt « (=AssR 3). “ * ‘ 6,1 
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W. Cf. NRYR 10, note. 

S7. Cf, AO 2221 (>=AR 41). 

&8. CL MemiBlflohn, J AOS b&* jl ttl, note 3, 

00, The thief mid Lhe offundUtf were sold into a In very not as a punish- 
mcjit for the crime committed* but for Uie failure te pay fox the damages 
caused and the Sues imposed, eL CH par. 53*54; AL parug, 

5; Ex. 22:2. The plight of the debtors in Ancient Babykinia often rettchttl 
such threaten in j? proportion* that some kings were forced to declare a 
moratorium (mU&ntm) on debts, cf. KoschAker, ZA 43, p, 2\9L; ABB 
113; UA35P p- tfTy, onto 7j J* B + AtgKundgr, "A Babylonian Yc-ai of 
Jubilee?/ JBL 57, p. T5L 

100, Par 88-0, (Italmol edition, par, 3*-4* p ji. Elf-). 

101- RAP 10. 

102. VS viu D3-4 {- UAZP 45); Mi>L i Tf, 2, col, i, 20* 

102. Cf. UAZP pp. G5-75. It would seem that each city had It* own 
interest rate* cL MSL l Tf* 2, col. 1, 34 s fi-iA-tu la-tna foh7 'itilM**! 
according to the city rate/ 

104, For the meaning of mMikdtw Threshing floor/ ef. Coetxe, AJSL 

52, p. l&Si. 

108. €f. Haber, ‘Die ulttaibyltmischeii Durkhnstexte &u* dor Nippur- 
Sammlung in K. 0. Museum/ in Hityrocht Anniv^rmvy Yolkm*, pp, 183- 
222, and M ns saner, H r ar*ttpr#ta* in fl'ibuhmtu (AhhavuL dvr Prtu&t. 
A hid. dtr Biaaan,, pfiMW Kla*$r t 1338, no* lh pp- 7, 20f, 

108. Cf. Mil p. B0. 

107- Cf. Alt p< 480f. 
m ABB n ( AR245). 

I00p For the rote of interest ehorgnJ in Middle Assyria cf. Roar baker 
NEK pp, 3 4-8, and I0G f note 2 - 

11U. Huber, op. ciL p. 202; VS YlU 88 <=?tJA2P l0fi)> 

111. BE ix 6 C=ibicL p. 34, no. 

112, BE ix J (- Ibid. p. 3S h no, 4) . 

H3- ADD 127, 17* 151 (=AJl*l4 i 245, 313)* 

1-14. V3 i 30 (—AH 271)* 

lit. The insertion of waa kindly suggested to tn* by ProfeEsor 
Spoker 

118. Cf- Gudd 10; HSS xm 2X :11 i etcetera. 

117* (Judd 57, SO f etcetera 

U8. Ex. 22:24; DC 23=20; Lev, £5 :S3-S7. 

im Cf. Ex, 18:&47 p 22:12; Pa. 15;G; Trev. 28:8; Nehem. G:4fF„ and 
sea Jer. 15:10: 'I have neither leu I on usury nor have men Lent to nae on 
usury/ 

im Dt, 23:21; -ea aUo Ex, 22:21 and Lev* 25:08 37. It would be 
interesting te compare these parages In which the taking of interest 
from foreigner* is permitted with the high interest rate charged on loan* 
to foreigners in the Semitic colony of Kanish in Cappadocia. It was ob- 
perred by 1\ J, Stephen* {Studio of (Ac Cuntifvrm Tnhkttt from Cap- 
P^vWiri, p, 21) thut in those cases where nr* cxhorbttant rate was clnugcd, 
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tisu btttowcr bone a ntnr-Setnitic hqiiu\ Tlie high interest may ho ti- 
|jfainud by the risk i ru'olvcrl Ln lending money to Cfia-mctnbon of the 
community, 

131. Cl. MSI. I Tf. 2, goL IV and p. l3Gf. 

in. Far. 114*10, 151*2; cl. Kotchaktr BAB pp. 117-3S; Erwelunleer BS 
p. 21B; Dwtr-Mih* A L p, 272f. 
m. Drivtr Mil^ AL p. 272ff. 

124. VS VUl 2G (=UASSF 64) ; ef. KocdfoW BAB p, 2l}f. 

125, BE XJV 135 (—ibid. ji, 57); cf. KasehuhcT BAB |j, 65f. and mite 
22; for similar canes in the Ciutsite and in (he Persian periods ef. UZDBD 
Jfi; XirCur. 2AI (=BR* p. 76); BE U. 57 (=HIt 11); BE s JO t=HJt 
JB); see also Kosefuiker BAB p, Sftf, 

US. EG 67 I=UG 1474), 

127. VS mi 06a {—HG 1481). 

ItH. For the interpretation of paragraphs 117*19 tf Keschakf p BAB 
P- Driver-Miles in St.ndia ot L*t)eum*iita iirj lam Qrientu .Intir/rri 

P> rV-nentia. cd. M. David, II, pp, 65-67; Th. J. M«k, Jounmi of Awr 
Ea*Um Situli&t, vit, pp. 180-83. 

129. UZDBD 116, 

130. BM 84-2-U, 172 (=BW p, 73L); ct AW.sJLer BAB p. 52. 

131. Sehcil, RA su, pp. M3 anil SHBD p. 26(T. 

132. Sfr.V&n. 655 (=BR- p. 2(5); see al» Str.WH. 368 t=BE' p. 12); 
Kvirctiakcr BAR p, 47, note 14. 

133. VS vi 1ST I =NftVR 341). 

13-1- For the iiicdjfing of wivos and cldldiun in Uic Semitic colony of 
Kaniah in Cappadocia cf, ARK 14, 15, 

J3??« KAJI 28 (=AaIi 43 ) j. see aim Ibid* 70 ( = :MsK 50). 
m, KAJI 17 i=ht&U 13»; js«= niso fc£(L 41, 4d f 22 (-AesE 24, 14, 
34). 

l:i7. KAJI m l=AssR 55); see jOw Ibid (SO, 167 (=A^ft 48, 7), 

I3B. CfJJriver-Niku AL pp. 271-200. 

DrivttT-MUcn AL purag, 44; cf, KtNtchtikrr NK"R p. 104* not* 2. 
140. For th*? hiUTpretalicm of this law dL Driv*T-MiI$* AL pp. 284-00. 
Ml-ADD 85 (^AE 650). 

142. ADD fiG (=AR 43) ; mo ^Jsc ADD 75, 152 (=AE 552, 6S3) fc 
N". For an interpretation of Use tfjUtmiUi* cku*e in the Nubian Joey- 
m^nla cf, Evznhuktr 2%Kfl pp. 131-37; F. R. Steele, AW 
rPtthitJtfltou, p. 44ff. 

1 14. Literally; f JTe aliaJJ caua* hmi#df to gu out' (from the lioiiae of 
th« creditor); see alia Nuxi in 309, 317* BSS ix 13 f^NSLD 33 a 35, 7): 
OHNT26; (^32. 

H 5 - OHNT 63, $2 (in both eascf! a son na givtn qb a dtttfnMhi), 

Ufi. OHNT £7 f*oti given as a </ifonrilii). 

117. Nu^i m 292 (daiij^Klar piven ns a rfir4rHhwfi,i). 

N8 iVari ill 304, OHNT 24, G0 r 

140. OHHT £8 (sjatigtiter) ; 63 (debtor Mtoself), 
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150. This translation of idd was sugs^etod to the writer by ['rtfoieor 
SptllRV; 

15X, CL KvtoJwkvr OK p r W> 

152. OH NT 29. 

153. The text reads terser* fa 'chains. 1 

151. Gadd 54. 

155. OH NT i50; jVwrf tu 30a {^Cordon, Mmhn 48* ji T 131. no. 

11*0- Alcoa 2:G- 

157. U. 50:1. 

158. Cf. Job 22:8- 

159. Ex. 

180. 15;12-J». 

CHAPTER H 

1. T. Jacobsen! rwha/urw 7Y-*te in the Natititml Muncum, 

Afltfrit, no. £4, col, l ± line 11- 

2. HV50:lr see Abo IUUL U:l, 

3. HTC 2^0i2; ITT HI 5275. 

4. R1SA p. G8, no. 10; Skkolbmiyeiv M AOC 4, p. 101, no. 2:1- 

In the Hammurabi period the generic term for alive wardum, fern. 
nmtum (cf- Thuitmi'Dfln^m, ArO I* p. 271), is usuaEly preceded by the 
ile term in a Live r£iu ‘head/ I'he general lenrm for dummsticSj including nwb- 
nnd female slavey nrt ^nHnplrn (B0 fit 1 ; MSL r, Tf + 2, col. sv, ^8; 
StrCamh. 340) and ^fuir^ fcm. f u^drtu (BB 118. 187, 215), The latter 
term, literally ‘young man, boy/ id atoo employed in Neu-Babylonia 
(NRVB 18, ll*) t in Nazi 4 EISS IX ld p Nuzi m 312), and in Palestine <iho 
Hebrew ^.|ifivalenL of the Ac radian fuftdm is itaV* cL (Jen. 18:7 t Jur%. 
19:8, £i, etc, y. in the Neu-Babylon mn imriod, the old designations tmim 
onUw am employed alongside with yaffil, fern. The latter are 

often precede by the determinative am^iu man/ Tlit collective term for 
slaves is armffiitu. The 3 .-ate A&syruui documents employ the term amtffu 
'miyu/ 'people/ and nr;p.4rifi AddiliumU temm are nw J/£f| 

and wire H me 'purchased people/ and the collective ijmndi’j, I i to rally 
TuiUy* family pass^ion’ (cf, ABL ®U t 12a7=BCAE 00* 1287; this torn) 
is also used in Neo-Baby] am a, cf. LBL 40). In Nuzi, the Acmidinn ter¬ 
minology La used with the addition of two new terms: MwJ/iu. which 
hjniittfjr ninder* ‘servants (OilNT 10), and iifu* literally ‘Jtasb, body/ 
fts a designation for jlLuvd cMMrcn, 

The Old Testament terminology consists of three term#: for male 

slave f and uriuih and sifhuh for female slave, and the descriptive designa¬ 
tion meruit 'bought wills diver/ The UgaHuc terminology is the 

same aa that nf the Old Testament: *M for umU< slave, and amt fur 
female slave. 

5 + ETC Hi (^Lmtgdfnv, ZA 25 r p. 2ilL); *ee also RTC 2:>4 r~rela- 

iaad| R Bnboffomuzii 3* p. I0ti + no. l|. 

8. Followed by lb* name^ of the witncsaefi ami ibr ilate A trai^lutkr-n 
Of tlife document la flveii HdA p r 58, 
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The text with u summary tranaiation vu published by Ufignad, 
ArO T f p, t. 

8. Followed by the names of the witnesses, the sad, and the (baler him 
»V-»iu-ru-ii»n k * ixt-^uL 

9 . Thi* is followed by the nnmes of the witnrenes and the date: itu bil- 

bil-our mu ii*-«n (AA-gal nfhrttht tm-rlit. A Iran elation of the 

tfctl in fivim Ibid. p. 13 (L 

J O. Tins is loUoval by # seal,, Lhc names of tKo wltiifisftp^, n.tul the 
date: eighth y^a r of SM-Ksn. 

II Tbia eb Mlomd by Jupnl-fatal and the names of the witnesses. 

12. fr\?f a ditcuaiinh fif thi* and further referenda cf. *SVtn 

Stevie SchlUM&k. Ei. 24 T note 44; for a practice in Nud cf Lachc- 

inan p JBL Sfl p \k 63t and OHNT SI, 32; For FaJefltfi» cf. Ruth 4 :?-& 

13. Followirf by tfeo names of the witn Ei^ses. 

1J, This document i j in the truth month of the eleventh year of 

ftlm-Sta* In VBT v US j!W pur. ‘SdfVSaid p s 15) dated in the eleventh 
sniiutii of the an mi year, Itshtur-t-jJInti sold herself for m price to thr *itme 
RAhnunnmbr, How she could manaarc within the period of two months to 
be *dd and then adl hcrsolf in nut clear, cf. f*itutnrt AP fi» 5f + note lit. 

16- VS Til m {—UAZP «4> ; see «1 bq TCL 1150 (=UAZlP ; VS V5 
GO, 33 l 480, 431} ; Cl' Siam 41 (~BQ 1643>* 

16. Para. 278-0; for a iliucuasioii of thtse djtuso cf. Sun .VieW* 
SguUflHfc* p* l38fT. 

IT, The terms 2-T are found J n documents dated In the Pendsfi and 
Grwh pnrSoct^ cf- Strlter. 212; TCL XtU 34S (=NRBAD 248); VS Y 138 
(=NSV£ *0)* VS XV 8, What the hnUir* of the JtnfcMb*, j^Jurw and 
sente* was Ja not clear. (Ongnnd in ids Glowi it- to NRYR 
translate jmMtu* 'YiehwarteF and jHifurti 'Scfcu&sd, Tisch/) Thrccr 
terms otftm&ed certain rc-rvkes tinmanti^nuhJy connected with the 
ob%»tUni tin- alaies In dint perl -I, cf. K xehalwr BAB p. ITUf. 
and BSVTJ p. lflfc 

18« San, NitnlCi md Unj^rtad in NRVR fia f?3 r fimf no satisfactory fjc- 
liLnnatimi for thiN lurm and translate pwt nihf 'fur tinen Anderndeji(?J. f 
AugDpjfel irt BRRAI* p. 87 p translate it s RfiboUlon , f J^itnrf .sL 3V ji. 325, 
render* It ‘Unordnim^ hcrvtrrruf«ni R^Uauapruch firhcbiuu 1 Sinct 
pogirdau ib u^cd is iJii-so documfinla for 'elji Emn n^ 1 tirnj F^rhapi 
RLtnu a dnim raised by thn nluvg hlmtelf attain at his forcible transfer to 
a new master* cf H oxtrhtik*T BAB p. 171, 

UK Thii l*nn it alan found in rkieume-nU dalni ip the Persian fH^rlod 
cf. VS v S3. 12d f^NTtVR ?1 ( @T) ; StrGvm*. 2UP, San NleolA and 
DnJtt»d ^ XRVR 71 sli^trast that this term mL^hr. bti the NoO'Babykititan 
Hiu \valent of the Ancient Babylonian Ub'tUm Sn^alry/ cf AoachaJter 
BAB p, 1.81 and *STdn BritrdQ* note h 

2u r This cJntiH^ In found in the Perslaii f^dod. Its legal meaning 
Vleifirfnf* Is not clear, cf Kumhnkvr BAB p. 1MJF. P fin tticafo SekhtaMk. 
pp. 171, note 79, I'iCp, and Sun A’icoiO p. 203. 
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21. SfnYWf , C7: jiw-pJ h jw-ijfr-ru-iiM mm»(~i<trrmru-tti u wtir'tw 

»«*(•« 5 it tJ na-4a-jl ■JlrafntnaibSlity foe rebel lieu, claimant, kiinf'is service, 
owl perMiint freedom S and U i the Belters) bear/ See aluo StrNFik, 100; 
StrN6n. 335, SOD, 53S, etc,; NliB 1 1»; A ENT 05; NRV 10; VNT in 5, 
207; VS V 30/31 f=N«VR «D>, etc. 

22. StrNbk. 346 < =BR' (i. 6). 

23. UMBS II 1 65 (-^BRAD p, 87), 

24. RliJI u 2, 1(1; see also BUM if 25 (= Hjjd.no. 8}. 

25. TCI, Xlll 248 | XBHAD 248); VS ¥ 1£8 (~NRVR SR). 

2fi. UA AMZ jh.b 169 and 171 < .. SHT.l, sec aleu no, ltw < n , 85). 

27. AIH) 211. KtihU'r-Urtpnad AT! 217 regard eibtu brmtn ns mm terra 
and accordingly trnulstt ‘fUr Erjn't[Ten warden von EpLfe;>&!i'/ This is 
inr-jirect. $ibtu r?iirra«mK a different riiaeuar.- and I* t*yrt translated by 
leprosy, cf. KoseAoAvr BAH |j, 247, nnd IMmrt M. 3 11 . p. 304h ncTio 
renders it 'Emr chronischc Krankhtdt*; see also ADD 232 (=AR 438) 
whet™ tin- text has only fifttu without fwmitu. 

The exact meaidnjj of *«trfu in this case ia not clear, Ktihlcr-Unffimd 
translate Jt 'ReTtl lunation 1 <rf. ADD m, p. 2£9f, aw] 3£Hf,). IMmti SL 
S', p, 340 and Belold-Gdtze, Ba fry/anim'/i-. 1 nirpri>cJti's Gbg.iur, p L 21 
tranalMi; the term ’Widorspensliglceit, Aufrohr, Falschhdt,' 

28. ADD 172, 181, 183, 1B7, 208, 212, 212. 247, 243, 2 -7. 23c. 288, etc. 
<~AR 401, 4(JO, 465, 465, 40, 459, 157, 83, 455, 66, 215, 77). 

29. ADD £06, 229. 23D, 240, 254. 30H, 477, etc. f=AR 196. 64. 6iJ. 60, 
UK, 1 ST, 61 ). 

30. Of. ADD 429 AB 105) where the three-fold formula is given. 

31. ITH 100. 

32. tffiri ¥ 445; ,V«i tl LIS (=NKD 22); HSS * 87, 100 (=SjirUer, 

AASOP. 10. iifnj. : HS3 IX 17. 25 f=NKD 9, 14). 

33. EG 64=YRT vm 12 (=HG 1833). 

34. For the Caxslte period cf. UMRS vm* 162 (“Ibid p, I34f.); for 
the Keo-Babylonian period cf. SirAVm. £57, 509; UMRS a? 05 (=BRRAf» 
P- 07 i r DM 84.2-11, 83 (=BR* p, 48). 

36. Fur Ancient Babylonia cf. <*T vm 22e ( UA2P 79); for the Neo- 
Babylonian period ef. TBT vt ?S; Sir flint, 765 (=BR l p. 271; TCI, xm 
200 {—NBBAD 200); SirCVunA. 300; N'RB' U. If; VS v 53. 56 
<=NBVB 71, 72). 

36. CT vift 27a (=HG 42f); sec also BE Vt* 116 (=UAZr 204). 

37. RE xiv 7 f —HG 434). 

38. Cf. S'trViJt, 67, -infuni at the tr^wt’; ,Vlr*VH. 100. ‘three-year-aid 
girl'; .Sfr.Vf-n, 832, 'infant at the brrart'; VS V 35 I j=NITVR 67). 'cnc- 
rn<mt.h-nT(i buy*; .VhCtmi, J!H, 'girl, throe- months-old,' 

39. CTM* 11-12. 

40. SirS'br -196 f—KB 4 p, 222, r^- !8). 

41. VST Hi Hit <=San NiroW, ArO 4. |>_ lK2f.), 

42. ADD 229, 33H. 231, 237. 238, 240, 241, 246, 247, *53, 358. 270. 274 
2BS f AR 64, CO, 202. 71, 201, 59, 73, 82, 83. 85, 05. 67, 60. 77 J, 

43- ADD 22J. 254, 257 t=AR 203, 102, 6$). 
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44. CT vm ta ( HG 450} | #ee abo VS £ui 85a and EG 0 l—JIG 

urn, leaa), 

45- VS viii 4J (=HG 776 L 

46 ArCntfc 377 (-B1F p. 3M* 

47. SiriV^. 101 (—Bit 1 p. 7). 

43, UAAJHZ p, 18 £ VAT *003=100). 

4* ADD 252 <=AR 633 i ; kh uLk< UAAMZ pu 82 I VAT 

SO, ADD 313 (=AB 632). 

5L IIS8 nc 17 (=NKD OJ, 

frL A re^tpnr #JfifiEofo|P do r>rr/if Oriental l F p, IU5. 

53 T AV-^W«*if NKR p|>. 07-SI; see also S|«;i5er r A.4SOR 1U F p, 12 cmd 
Oppfiithelm, AilO fr. 271- 

84. For the public sale of slaves in pabstino h% the Talmudic period 

c£, J. Winter, Die h'f r flun ;7 ifrr SA'/a^O f« r <fc7L Jwdrn , p, Si 

SS, IJSL i Tf h ?! cd. ul| £3-8j ae* also ibid, Tf. 2 T eol. tv a 2-Si The 
■lave ijjjirk iSumerian pdr) 1 b already fcuuid in a ilucunujfil front Lagasiii 
dated in the Third Dynasty of Ur, cf* Finch, "Eight Juridical Texts , f 
AnQ 12, p. 103, no. 4. 

SO- VS vm 127 (=UAZP 8); BE VP 17 (=SMd. p. 27); VS Tin 73 
(=UA2P !>); TCL I 14U (=UAZP 83) ; CT Utxm pi, 40 (=HG 1420). 
Tiie same formula >a found in fche Middle A Any Him adaption document 
EAJJ $ (=AssK 3). The cutting of the hair, which m the atiovtf mdj*- 
tJotiod documents preceded the telling Into dlraury of the rebellions 
udopttHrchildreii, w*a not n alave mark. It wai conriib red an act of db- 
giacc meted out also iu per^m* guilty of spreading false uujiors con¬ 
cerning the chastity of priestess and married women \ CD par. 127* 
nnd nee nlucK A BLLehbr, a DiUi Kchnciden dus Haares ala Ktrufe dcr Ehe- 
brreher bd J L -n Semitu/ W&KM 1!) P pp. y 1-138); to fraudulent ctalm- 
antd. CT vm 1Tb (=UAZF 203j T VS vm 102 (^UAZP 204); ami !u 
disobedient wived* BK Vi - 4B i=UAZP 6), BAP &&- For a diacugaion of 
this problem tt Kotthaktr BS p, 207L 

57. BAP 95. W; BE Vi 1 57 (-HG 783). 

58. CT' vi 29 (=UAZP37). 

50- CL SHBD p- 82 and E trier, "Das Qainzeidien uud dJr Qeniter/ 
UO 23 p p, 64* 

60. CL furaeftflier RS p. £02 L 

6L Schorr (DA^F £8) reada B1 fuint'grnxa-aa in-bi and translahri 
+ Db Auftdtfung(T) Ihrer Sklavenachaft hat flic erklMrL 1 However, the 
has also the valu.fi 

t?2. HSS v 73 AASCR 1». no. 20). 

63. HSS ?35 C—NED 1); :dsr ? HSS 12:13- 

£-1, David f a opinion iTVitnd A p. 40rT j that tihbuttum n^ans 
part of the head and that Jakdiui in the codc-= at well iu in 

the adoption doeementa is to be rendered "Pfis Hanr dea Hinlvikapfc-a zu 
eincr bextimmtem Tracht gcat8lt4^i/ is in view of the cited Kuzi docu- 
nuints h%hly improlmbk, Fdgin In AJSL . ? i0 fc p. 227, citm un omen tablet 
in which the following phrnae ii found: aum-nta Ls-bn . . * 
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t'i.-t la ' Suppose fl fetmtf?> hu* a slave mark, thr 

country will go Abbuttiur here cannot mean, of course* a par- 

fleular hair cut, but a birth mark leucine like a branded or tattooed 
«Iavu mark. See also E&schaker GR p, 73* note 2. 

65. BJt5J tit. Introduction, | i k 10*16; sti? also K !?4-103 s ami BIN vr, 
Inttaifaettoy p. 4. Far the use nf such Uga with Ihe name of the owner 
on thorn and hung on the! necks of animals cf« OH NT 1C. 

Oij. BRM xu Hi i, UJt* a*e also E. Mslflsner, Jfubyjotni-Ji tirctf Anyricn, 
i fc p, 382. On tlie wearing of clay and metal tuga by rdaves and animals 
in Rtthybnin in the Talmudic period ef. Babyloman Talmud, Tract 5<i5- 

hath fid. 58: *A KhtYi- may gn out With n 7*-nl (A-of rim) round his qnck, 

but net with a ioaJ on IiSs garmimt - -. Why may not go util with a 
stnl on his garment? l«ost it break off . The former retofl to a metal 
(se*1> and the latter to a clay (seal) * 

67* CT rv 42 u; VS ytii 55; TCL i GW§| CT Viii 48a; BE Vi 1 H JG; CT if 
:t3 £=UAZF *8. 24, 25, 27, 29, 31); CT viii 29 b, 29b* BIN u 76 («HC 
27 f 28, U2g> T 

68. d tJAZP p, 43 fL 

G9. Some ylavff adept Ion documents contain no reference to the cleans- 
ing of the forehead, cf. VS Wi 5*fl; CT n 40b (=U AZP £fi, aft), 

m SfrWbb 060? NtK^r. 382; YBT vu 130; VS V LH), 20, 95, 114, 123* 
UfO r 133, 142 (=NRVK 80, 01, 84, 80* 00, 92, 89, 94). 

71- VS v 114S < ftRVE 90> ; se^ also BftM SI 25:3 ( ibid. imJh and 
VS XV £0:1 

72. S*r.V<>tt, 693; see ebu VS v 128 ( NKVJt &ii); Sfrfter, 587. 

73. BE vtii 1 UW :940; cf. ffttgimd. ObZ 11,2. BdhefL p, 23, 

74. TCL Kill 132, l.Tt l NBBAI> 132, 133); VS v 94 (i=NRYR 101). 

75. Cf. B. MeLaaner, ilahy/iyHiwi uud Asutyricfl, l + p. 832. 

70. HRM ?i 20:8 (-ibid. no> 8), and VS xv 20:4, 

77h RltYTJ p. 18, note l:j. 

7& + StrNbn- 1113:24 (—KB 4 p. 2&S. no. SO). 

70, The term *Imtu is mentioned aa un animal prajiorty mark ih CH 
par. 2G5. 

SO, For u discussion ef the leon cf. Un grind OLZ 31, 2, Beiheft, 
p. 23f,; SHB1> p + S2if.; and San Nico]5, ArO 4, p. 330, note 2L 

SL YBT n 129:2 (=SHBD j,. 43); BIN I 120:4. 

#2. StrCyr. 307:0. 

S3. A, Cowley, A Tti?r\ti f> of .'Ju- Fifth Can tray v..t:. r no. 28;4-6. 

»4. YBT VI 79:14-15 p, ML)t sec alw W&. 224:20 

(-SHBD p. 30f,). 

Si^p Ct YET vti p. 13, 

Sit YBT VI 154 . SHED p 33U. 

ST + YBTvu60 f SHBUp 34f ), 

aa, YBT Vi 224 t=SfiBti p. 3fif.) ; sst i*lso TCL Xra 170 f - NBBAD 
170). For u diecosLsmn of the U-mpIe mark in Neo-Jlnhytonia ef. 

SHED XJ p. ai-^ 
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The 'pterdnir of the car" mentioned in the Middle Assyrian code, 
poraHTiaiihfl -JO. 44 In one of many punishments meted out, ifi the first 
«■** by the court to n man who failed to apprehend a veiled harlot, and 
in thi second ea^- p by u master to hU dliobedLcnf slave- 
00. Cf, notes 52 + m. 

H- YBT m (-NEII C1E5J; for Ancient Babylonia cf. 

I TL O, cok t v, 1-16, 

Mi '«| \ihd& *W4‘ iribroA prefer, T&pvftn Maklcct IV 15 (ed, 

Zurkemi&nth'l, p, .t 13 < 

That the female a love was not always Enughi. with the sole pur- 
nequmnE household help in evident from the high prices which 
-■.jfLv of them fetched In the market. Their youth and beauty were mim 
deckivu In JiLting their value than thatr ability to work 
04, Par. 170, 

y5, Par 171. According to n Sumerian law (UttBS V 102, coL i, lines 
I JiF. [“Langdon. JKAS 1920, p. 505 ami I'm grind h £fitmhrift -frr 
Sumyny SiifUwts fttr RcthUfftwhieh f#* RtfnaTii'ititche Ahtrilttnp, is, p. 
Mi If, | children bem of a union between a female nlsvu and h^r Buule r and 
sec free hy him during bll lifetime have no share in their father's prop¬ 
erty after his death, 

CII par, Uf h US. 

07, Par, 140; \ . * Hvcatia* idle hai given birth to children, her 
mistress may not sell her for mcemy* but she umy put a tfJnvt- mnrb an 
her and count her among her slaves/ 

98. Par. 147: 'If arm has not given birth to children, her mistress 
may mU het fsir money/ 

m CT vm 2£b f = UAZP 7?), 
m Cf. par, 14*. 

30L Hm IG;6. 

to2. yet vii, m i=mm> p. m.), 
m tcl i in i-v akp m, 

104, ADD SOS, 300, 711 f=Aft 57, 50, 05h 
JOu. CTM' 1M1 
m Kit IV p r no, no. 2?1S(T. 

107. Cf- eh, ii par. ‘SM* of Minora/ 

108. OHXT 23. 

HW- Uri 761 f = Chiam-^fn s^r 1 JAOS 47, p. 42, nn. G) 

110. .Vwii 745 i ^ChlGm-Speiserp JAO$ 47, p. 43, HO. 0L 
1JL OHNT 23, Par the employment of slovo girls as prostitutes s£ 
OHITE 51, 

112, A brothel SAi -/dI «£Kr*tttu„ into which a hamelesji man kfc himself 

be adopted p is mentioned in a private letter of the Hamlnumhi j^riod. c£ 
CT mi 7a ( -EH 1C4); for to Assyrian and Nazi public 

htfUMtj (bit tiuimm* and Ml (mrisaii) cf thivvr-MQrn AL, par. 14 and 
p. 1(12, nnd OHNT 1, note 13; the Pahstinijin ecjulvalent w-na the 

.i*5iuAof Jofih. 2;Ij 6:22. 

113, Dtivtir^MUcn AL, par. 40. 
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114. StrNbk. m ( —BE* p. M) 

115. StrNhn . 670 f—BIC p. 2ft). cl Meissner, tfVAG H L \ l>. 14; 
Sfr\V/r>u <>S2 f KB i \h 245, no. 43)* 

116 . Read piUmf (flinKular). 

117. Cf, Ch. TfchvmawItE, rAtatfl ha-kmtikMh. m T i. 322 and £- 

Xeuleld, _i writ at IfcGrca lfti-rrc.-j »jr- p. ifliif. 

lift. Lev. 20:10. 

115). That the canAf&it of the master vrna needed for such a marriage 
as not atatod Sn the Hammurabi Code, but it may Ik- taken for grunb'd 
Gist this wuj the caae- 

120, Cf. m$ V4S <=N"KIJ2». 
m. CENT 30. 

m cf- TCL i 2ft (=BB 143); TCL I m (-UAZP 82); see also CT 
vm 28b (=tfAZP 28S) where a dislIncticFn Is made, aa ip Gen. 17:20, 
between the houseburn ilave *nd the one *buujfht with money/ 

123. VS 3TFI 4 C—AH* 12). 

124, CT Yin 30a (—EG 1112): these slaves are referral to as umJ 
fritwn and awwi friii'm, 

125- VS JX 1M and CT Yin 28b f=UAZP 80. 2SS) j in the first docu¬ 
ment the female slave is referred to as am turn itaniSfu Mtim 1 th v> 
female slave of the house/ 

126. VS sm 4 f=AB J tt>| V3 is 164 <=UAZP3fl}» 

127. VS vn OS, 182; CT vni 3d t—EG 135. 1283* 587). 

128. 2BMG GO, p. 420 L; the Nuil term Is nf* Nil A* ikaUim which 
Spalscr translatas F the domestic* of the luituce/ in QilNT 51. 

12ft. BE il m> IS (=BRItAI» pp. 13, 84T UMBS IV 20, 126, 137 
(BREAD pp, 6U* 07* 74K Kohl tjr-Cis grind in FIE 53. 78 nod pi 75, trans¬ 
late the turn imSr iM aotPCt to a M Entukinri l! and pomothne 'Killed/ The 
term "client* b not very accurate. Ji. should* however, he pointed out that 
the translation of mdr 6Uf is not as definite ns that of u T lfy 61 has m 
Ancient Babylonia far la one case (BE d 14—MB 73)* the fathcrii 
name of *t mtir Hti ia given, he therefore could not possibly have Ik^rs a 
huusebum sdavc_ 

130. BE IX m (^ibid. p, 32 and HR 66); mn*\ Ift dr£m** 

... u a tc: 1 "% r< j,i H ] m'your house slaves and slaves; T BE I ft. 1VG 
(=HIt 67, 3b). 

131. CTM B 80; TCL xm 1&3 (^KBBAT 1D&). 

132. TCL mi 1« t=N0EAD 133) j BE vm' 2 (^rifeid. no. 3). 

133. ECAE Dl$& 

134. OHNT 10, note. 

133. Gen, 17;12; Lav. 23:11; Jer. 2:14; Eccl. 2:7. 

136. f7cn. 16:3. 

137 r UMES I* 101, coL It line* 14!L (^Lanpdon, JItAS 1020 P |i. 3500, 
par, b, and Un^ad, Zrit&thrijt dor Savi&ny+Sliftttn# fiir Rccht*- 
Qwchirlite. BomanUti&ehf A Hoiking. 41 d p- 180). 

138. L1H plate 177 p no. 82 {=\bl± p. I35f* and BB 60). 
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13$. MSI t Tf. 7, <o). IV 13-22 and p. 2-TOf.j and »ee A_ Pohl, IMf 
SS7S. die 6. Ta.fr l Jcr Smo "ana p. 1$ (MAOG V*>. 

HO. Of. EG 0, 1G, 21,22,24, 25. £0, 63, eee nl ao 5, 17 (=.‘HG 1180. 1475, 
1-178, 1476. 1470. 1473. 1477. 1487, 1472, 14711: Giant, AJSL 33, p. 200 
and 34, ly'Jf, 

141* h>ir the mt^rpr>-tjtion of Unea 7-0 cf. I.auiiutr AP p. 7. note 23; 
■■ Nteolb SrMinmti., p, 223, mite 37; anil now Gofcfew, JAOK 11.1, j<jt, 223-0. 

142. VS Avi 20 f—AB* |i. 7i>, no. 31. 

143. BE xiv 2 (=Luek. p. 13J, cf L Ungnad, OLZ 10. p. 143a. 

144. ADD 08.86 (=ibi<L m, no#. 473,475; AE U2,124}. 

145. StrNbk, 3-16 (-BE' p. 5}. 

148. StrDar* 431:11*18 (=BR" p. 30). 

147. VS V 128 f—NRVR 96) ; TCl. XIII248 (=S’BIlAl> 248). 
l ift. YBT HE 46 (=NBU 46). 

140. SfrDor. 33 l=BK* p. 51U. 

J50. StrZhir, 207 (=KR‘ p. 50). 

1&1-IS2* HSS u $ ( --NKD 5). 

163. Gen. 16:0. 

16-1* I Sam* 25:10. 

J 55, i Sum. 30:15. 

150.1 Kings 2:35-10. 

137. Cf. eh. ii. par. ’Uuiumiastan, 1 
158* Par. 150. 

159* Par. 213. 

160. Par. 214, 

101. Par. 21$. 

102. Pa r. 220. 

163. Par. 231. 

164. Par. 252; that is twenty shekel*, the average price of a slave. 

1(35. Pur. 110. 

164 Ck. 21:32, 

167. Tliu wan-Dutiffin, Di# flusirrfaeArn nnd <jkkaditr.hen Konigs'm~ 
i eKrift* n <VA8 11, p. 102-3, 13:6-$. 
ma-irs. Ex. 21:20-21, 
t70.1 Sam. 30:13. 

171. MSI. I Tf. 2,col, rr 10-14* 

172. UMBS J* 101, eot, ft. lines 3-13 (=Uitigdi7n, JRAS 1020, p. 5l)0f >* 
The teat read* (line* 12-13) k&i^bi al-b&t-t which Ijmgikm translate* 
'upon hb forehead shall one incise, a mark.’ Tin meaning of Mr ‘U> in* 
rise, 1 is, to my knowledge, not documented. 

173. BE IV* 8 (=UA2P2S). 

174 VS til 6 6 (=UAZP U), 

175. CT vt4(1c (=UA7IP 62). 

176*177. AENN 35 l^lWd. P 2If.). 

178. VS V 64 (=PfBVlt 132) i 6ee also BF, X 56 (=HR 30). 

179. HEM n 175 i=BRI(AD p. 5$), 
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180. BRM n 21 f. f—BRRAD p, 79); sr* s!w Cbtd. 1ST j^KRRAl) 
1>. T4); BE n 60.30.1Q (=BRKAI> p. 67; HR 3, Si >. 

181. Cf. BE I 54 (' HU G6); ** sl» VS 60 (=NBVR 405); V fi 
111 50, 59, 210 (=NRYB 410, 412. 471); BE IX 20, 29. 00, 99 (=BRKAD 
pp. 64, 70. 72, 78). 

162. RE ii 50, 101 <- BREAD pji. M. 76); VS vt 00; VS in 14, 183, 
220; VS T 121 (— NRVR 408, 397 , 408. 460, 307) ; RE IX S0» (=BRRAD 

p. 60 ). 

183. SCr.VbL 17 {=KB 4 p. 300); w* CTM’ 17. 

184. VS IV 203 <=NRVR 223); «e also VS IV 134. 107 (NKVH302, 

334 ). 

185. SfrCi/r. 39& ! -Bit* p. 40); VS m 40 (=NRV3t 241); RE « 21 


1 ■— fEli IV f J| bi 

186. iftrCpr. 12 (=D«n»ih, BA 3, no. 8); StoCumk* 104, 409 
(-2)Miner, BA 3. m 9. 8); Stritor, 82 ( KB IV p. 306), ibid. 177, 386 
< = BJV }»p. 22, 0) ; VS in ISO; VS vi 73, !>C. 122 (=NRVK 240, 685, 
268); BE ii 54 (=HR 44 ); BE X 4 (=BRRA1> ji 21); UftIBS II 1 112, 
118,124, 131 (=RRRAD pp. 90, S3, 75,19). 

187. TCL xn 53, 69,75 (-NBBAD 63.59,7G). 

188. VS VI 87 i NRVR 146); SirCumh. 360, 331 (=Ziiai«;r, BA 3, 
has. .13* 14), 

ISO, SlrDwn 380, 400 l=BR 1 p. 8; SB* p. 41); UMBS «' 20 
(=BE.RAD p. 00). 

190. B31 84, 2-11, 122 (= BE* p. 36). 

101. StrDar, 82 <= KB 4 p. 80S). 

192. StrXbk. 575; StrS'f.n. 066; BE x 105 <=HE 02); VS V HI 
l=NHVIt 671.; UMfiS n ! 113 (=BRRAD p. 67). 

193. UMBS ll k 81. Ill, 116, J37 ( = BRRAR pp. 73, 05,77,74). 

194. VS V 14, VS 71 41 (—NRVR )62, 669). 

195. Cf. NRVlt p, 180. 

196. S4rJV6n. 838, 858 l =BP.‘ p, 1). 

197. VS v 24 (-NRVH 376). 

198. BE IX 75 (=HR 77); BE X 58 (=HK 79). 

199. StrNbk, 110 {=BR‘ p. 6>- 

209. CT tv 39c (=HK 89; dated in the weh of Alexander), 

201. $tnV0w, 738 (=BR‘ p, 8). 

202. St*Dor. 509 (<=BK* p. 17). 

202. ADD 360. 434 ( 'Alt 52, 54). 

204. ADD 181, 366 < = AR 51, 52). 

205. ADD 311 (-Alt 53). 

200. ADD 447 (=AR61>. 

207. ADD 253 (=AR 85), and cf. Ibid. ill. p. 174, no. 726, 

203. ADD 265 and sec also 229 I - AR 50, 64 p. 

209. HSS n 30; sec ulso HSS ix 14, 29 « NKD 8. 15>; HSS xni 810; 
Kcischalwr, 'Randnrtiscn xu neiwxft keilschrifttkliem ttwhlaurkunder,* 
7.A 43. p, J96f. 
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310. HSS is 22 <=NKD 13). 

211. US!? IX I!l f 211 <=tfKl> 10,11}. 

212. HSS IX 21 NKh 12). 

S13. HSS Ut 145 I —Gnrdon, AnO 12, V . 171). 

214. Godd 0. 

210, C,T. OHNT S3. 

210. HSS v 6(1 t=Sfpfi;X‘i, AASOR 10, ng, 6), 

BIT. UHNT 63t 

218. Guild 54. 

210. ii HO \ -lNKD 2G). 

5120. OHKT 42-1. 

221. OHNT 20-30. Kor u discussion on the peculiiun in Nuxi e£ 
Rt.^-httkifr, KA 43, p. 107 =iru3 Gordon, 7.A .13, p. 1 C8. 

222. I Sam. 0:8. 

223. ii Sam. 0:10. 

224. CT vt 30 (=UAZT’ 37}. 

22o, Cf. Schorr, WZKS1 22, p. 383IF. nnd Ka&chakrr RS p. 103IT. 

22fi. Schail, KA 12, pp. 1-1S; of. SHBD p, 28(f. 

227. The u),irqiHu onkr tnctyded amuri*: its member n!ao freeborn 
Babylonian* who |nt»nal properly .,f their own, efc SHHD pp, “1, SO- 
2'JH i f, Schorr. VVZKM xni, ji_ 385f. and A'ptfcfcnfcer RS p. 10<Jf, 
t>'± Iftifatomum TGm’ui. Tract Giffin, Minfafa iv. G. 

230. Witnesjna: 5, me far mar rf-iMwfad, 8. muhnr 

?iiiffluj.(Ffl.iiiif m, l r dwit-lf-miL, 7. ran far ntn-jra-un-nt-uni ntdr tui-ur- 
GZtitn/iS. 8. „nifar u tit-i'f-afi JMdr 0. mafar i.An-i-Ai now, 

10. nuifjrtr i-ti-fi&amai mil re ii-h-lum. 13. nmlmr dfttmn&'taft-pn-iM mtir 
dwirnO-in^ 12. tnafar im-ffur^ein. 13. nir.far i-if-e-rf-^. 14. fx-x-x] 
fr-f/’h'w, 15. [x-x-x-x-j r-n"*ii. Sen 9 b. 

231, Cf. VS vin 55, CT tr 2G» (=UAZr £4, 33); CT vm 29a, 20h 
i=mi 27, 28). 

•272 FtE vi Brt f =UA2P 29): alio TCI, I G8-fi9 t CAZP 25). 

238. VS vin 4-5 f=UAZP 32). 

234. CT VI 37n [=UAZP 35). 

235. VS vni 4-5 (—CAZP 32). 

238. IT vi 37a < —L T AZP 35). 

237. Scltril, JtA 14, p. 152 l=H(i 1427). 

£06. BIN* ii 70 (=HG 1428). 

239. t T MBS VTI1* 137. 

240. CT II S3, Gr 14. VS IX 102 (=UAZP 31, 84, OC). 

241. HE VI* 8 f=UAZP 28). 

242. VS vro 5-G (=UAZF 26), 

EM. fctft* ««m riAhl UMBS vm* 137; BE vi* 8:8. 

2(1. TCL i GS'Git [=11AZP 20); cf. Kunchnkfr GR p 72ff, 

245. StcNk*. 607 f— KB 4, p. £45, no, 44), 

S4fi. StrCp r. 330 (=BR* p. 13). 

247. ADD 71, 85,176, 218 f=Alt 138,850, 630, I8R>. 
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248. ADD in. |». 385. 

249. KA.II 7 f=Aasli 1), 

250. TlmrPEiu-L'HHjjSii, %K« IS, p. 249fT, (HS l£0S>. According tv 
the Middln Aosyrian law. par. 42-3 <cf. />rin r-.V0M AL p. 411). the 
anointing of the hriil«'t head was pari of the Diufrisnc ccremanj-. [f ihia 
procure waa also current tn Syria in the micldJo of the second millennium 
!u:. ( then the pouring of oil on the head of the freed slave girl in tin* 
document luttl nothing to do with her rcienw. bill rather with her being 
given In marriage. 

251. See ch. I, par, ‘Sale of Minors.’ 

252. Jer, 34 :8-18. 

253. Nnhertt. r« :2-!>. 

254. Cf, MekKUtA tir-SuMfii Y iahmiV'it, ed, M, Friedmann, f. 85, 

2o5. Cf. FTolringer In HftrtPa H<nuI-Ct/ininentnr r«»n Allen, Tentnmtnt, 

Ex&lua, p, 85. 

856. Cf. Mnrgenstern, ‘The Book of the Covenant,' part it. p, 5lf . 

HUCA 7 < 11)31)). 

2o7. It Is quite possible that the law of release of the Hebrew de¬ 
faulting debtor in the seventh year wiss cfanectcd w ith the institution 
of iniff&h 'tli e sabbatical rear' |cf. D. H, SI tiller. Die GettatM 

vnifj Mini i/i/ Vcrhdftm* "«r mO(hUtc)j< , ?i Gfgnt:gtb\fn.f) fotvie r h den 

Alf r«/(ln, p. 11 Of.! IL II. Pfeiffer. IttlroillKh'nw to f5e (JW Trct&mrnf, 
P; and S. I. Frigiji. "St-fer ham-mi ah pi^im &i yitri), 1 in Sfftr Ansh- 
SMttfih It-YehUiIc Amcriqilh, vn (1915). p. 101). But the emphasis -if 
Dent*ronofuy on the- fact that the slave bed served 'double the cost of 
a hired laborer, sii years,’ clearly shows the influence of the Hammurabi 
Code on the PtuteKmotnic law, 

2T>a The Hammurabi Code, par. 2SU-81, makes a distinction between 
native-born and foreign-bom slaves in tlic csss when such slaves a™ 
sold mto a foreign country. For the Interpretation of tills, law sec p, TTfc 
259, Cf. EneycIojKiffftft j Ut fnUa. it, p, 4£)6ff, 

ceaftkh nr 

1. Cf. chapter | a note* 1-6 and TCL r H7 (=HG 1154). 

2 In Ancient Babylonia m record was kept in th- palnre not only of 
state slaves but also of private, slaves. This is evident from par, IS of 
the Hammurabi Code which deals with the case of a fugitive slave; ‘If 
that slat.' will not name kla owner, he (the captor) shall bring him to 
the palace, bia case shall be investigate,I, ami they shn.lt return him to 
hla owner* To ‘investigate his ease* can only mean that the palace 
checked the slave register to And the name of the slave 1 * owner, cf. unto 
42 lielnw, 

3. VS nn p.J, 40,48 ("EC* 1841,1843,1&51>. 

4. vs IIM 80 f=HG 1852). 

8. VS tin 48 (=HC 1848V. 

8. Cf. Mr gutter BA* p. 121, 

7. SI pp, 148-51. 
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8. Luek. Alt* |>. -12, no. 83. 

0. AS p. 9&:71fr.; see also ibid. pp. 36-6,117, lit.; Struck A war*. pp. 
BS-9. 

10. ABL99 (=RCAE !»). 

11. Hw note* 2 *tid 42. 

12. A El, 212 (-JICAE 212). 

13. AEJL 004 { —1’feKTcr, Stale Letters of Assyria, no. KKJ {America* 
©rwnfaJ Sefire. 61J. 

14. HSS x dfi; also ibid. 201, 208 ond OHNT 51, 

is. uss mi 4v. 

14. tmis xiu £37:25-6 ni^i (Ati id A df fttni; ibid, 

320:27 tii-ti 5ffi‘» d« see also ibid., 115, 270, 358. 

17. Cf. lion, 17:27. 

18. vs nn ja {=HG 1856). 

30. Luck. Aft II, Ji, 311f., POl 814- 

£u. Fiepbum AsAnrA. pp. 82-3. 

£L CL Albright, ‘A I’rinco of Tmaimdi in the Fifteenth Ccn to ty U.C.,* 
BASOR 04 (1044»,ji.23f. 

££. Cf. Albright, 'Two Letters from Ugurit/ BASuR 82 (1041), pp. 
43-6. 

23. Knudtton AT, mo particularly nos. 120:22, 173:13, £63:13, £87:54 
and 288:21. Unlike temple property which was dearly defined and ad¬ 
ministered by temple "tflciala, r.,-, clear line could be drawn between the 
property of the state and that of the king. Crown lands u-id the private 
poH^sion.i of thi- king were merged together and supervised by stale 
uttk-iiili. The foul, however, that, the temple constituted a separate instl- 
tutlon did not make its treasures end slaves immune from the king. He 
could, and indeed often did, make use of its property. Among the staves 
M t to Egypt there might hove been, therefore, many temple staves. 

24. BASOK 70 < 1940) »fi. 4. 

2£, Cf. Gltnsck, RUCA 11 (1836), p. 146 and A A SDK IS, p. 28. 

26. Tho institutions of temple slavery and state slavery are not men¬ 
tioned in the Biblical stave legislations (Ea- 21; lit, 15, Lev. 25), The 
law concerning tho 'captive woman' in lit 26:19-14 is port of a cycle of 
family taws and has but little to do with captives as such. Only after 
the 'captive woman' had been brought into the house of hex captor who 
Intended to marry her does she become a proper subject of the taw. 

37. Cf. Mura. 31:32-47; Josh. 2:23-7; Ez. 44:7-9: Ear* 8:29. 

£8. Cf. Dt 20:10-14, £1:10; Judg. 5:30. 

29. See Icluw, note 41, 

30. For the existence of crown lands c£ I Sam. 8:14, 22:7; i Rings 
0:11-13; Ez. 48:21; I ChroB. £7:i^; n Chron. 21:3, 26:9-1(1, 32:27-9. 

31. For this practice In Palestine cf. Amu* 1:9. 

32. It is improbable that the L'tuiernuomie admonition 17:16 'That 
he (the king) shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people 
(Ad-'dm) to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply horses/ 
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refers to freeborn Judaeans whft w$rre told to Egypt In exchange for 
horse*. PiThufj* wt -iiou,]J lake the term Vim Imre iui meaning uwn of 
the JudiLcan wre** whom tm&enipuIeuB kings hired oat to work in 
Egypt from where many never returned. 

$l« Gwi- 49:15; Ex* 1:11; nt £i>: 11; Josh. 16:10, 17:13; Jtidg, 1:28* 
30, $3 # 3o; n Som. 20:34; t King* 4:5, 5:37, 28* 9:13. 2i t 12:1ftr 1*. 31 :8; 
LcxnanL 1:1; Prov. 12:24 : Esih 10:11 anil II Chrtm, S:8 k 19:18* 

34. C t ii Sam. 811:24; i King* 4:1*. 5:28, 12:18; H Chron. 10:18; o« 
also Ejl 1:11. 

So. in, £0:11; Josh* 17:13; Judjr 1:2^ 30, 33, 35. Of secondary im¬ 
portance to oar study are Te; 31;8; Frtfv_ 12:24; Lumant* 1:1 i and Estk* 
10 :E The last puawigr ahowa clearly that nut# when imposed on con¬ 
quered people means trlhtitgr *Now the king AhasucTiiii Laid a tribute 
(mo*) on the Sand and cm Ut* co&jdlajid* of the §es-’ 

36.1 Kings fi:27„ 9:16, 

37, ei Chron* 8:8 has only mm. hut being the parallel put&ag* to i 
Kings 9:21 ‘db&J should ho supplied* 

AS. Cf. Josh, 17 tU; Judfr 1 M. 30* S3. 35, 

39* CL i Eirign fl:27; n Ct«m 8:« # 9:10. 

40. Ezra 2:55-8: Nriusm. 7:37-fiO, 1113. 

41* The wudr was practiced throughout tint Ancient Near EnsL For 
obligatory forced labor in the pre-Hammurabi period cf- Schneider AK 
ppu 24 p 84, 49, 92. and 100. The llamrmrniM Code does not mention the 
«tW*v hut in dwtimenU af that twriod (cf. VS xvi 100= AB 1 p. 04, no. 
2; BH 47, JS, 135; Mtiitxnitr BA 1 pp. 123, 129; Ladfrjrr AP p_ S3, note 
300) m well as in these of the Neo-BabylonTaJi period its existence ifl 
well attested. Thu Assyrian code prescribes forced labor (Aipar Jam) 
for certain nflvtitrs, but does not nv-nt inn thr □ * a gtnrftj pntt- 

tice mi posed on the people (cf. Driwr-Mtt** AL pp. The eery 

fact, however, that forced labor won nutted out its a punishment, shows 
Lhat the OQrvfr wag ttso known In Assyria, {Cf. Weidner, AfO 12, p, 33; 
Jlriunrr BA 1 p. 143ff.: Ohnutefidp uf A ^fryn'o* pji. SI8+ 510; Alt 

p. 453). 

Wo have deftnttiv* infrmiittian concerning the ^xliitenco of th*' corrite 
lh Syria and Palestine En the pnc-I smell tic perM, Th* technical t*rm 
uis^l to designate the tf jwie is the same as that later employed for tim 
trOine function in thu Old Testament* namely, mn.%. It is mentioned in a 
Ujfaritie text ns rn*m (VtnUentid, Syria 18* p. 184), and in the El- 
Amartia period in a letter from Biridta of Mrfdddo in which lie exprcfl.dy 
states that he has! assembled the mtftQti muzza ot arid Kint 

them to till the soil of the royal domains of Shimam (RA 10* p. 37: ef* 
Alt, Jahrbuch, 20. pp. S4-7; W. P. Albright, Frmn lAa Slone 

Ag* ip Christmnitft, p H 155), The c**rv#* ie also monlfantd in a letter 
fmm Taomich, et Albright. BASOK 94 (1944) T j*. 22 

Ptaring the perlud of the Judges, the cored was unknown in Palestine. 
Since a central power was lacking, no one wna in a position to Impooe it 
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pvjiulfltliHi, With the fiataLliatimuut of Iho monarchy, hnwo rot, tSic 
■ ituntiuii cl'.ifijjrd, and thr- kincg Tm- ijuick cnaugl to re-establish ilir 
LnjUtatiw, j.. a dhui of securing unpaid tabor. According to our 
■ouretai. it wju Solomon who Brat, introduced this «*tan to land <1 
Kirijrn • ■:->. "‘-J:'). Rut tho con wa* already Iji existence during the 
fdsn of hi* |rmUcr«4mr, for on officer of the con** pal ham-mot) is 
meuthmvd at tin* tlwui of David (ll (ram. 211:24; mo aim Ihld. 12:91 =t 
CH*«W 20:3) The centra* flnlrmd by J>avid (o Sara. 24) WM undertaken 
for tho twofold purpose of taxation and coni* *t>rvi«! The ft n^t wu 
c«Mtinur,J throughout !)>•> ttlitcnte of the fsraelltlc and Judaean ki ng- 
Jom *- Tbis ■“ indlu'ctly by iht many hoJJditur activities of she 

Northern kingdom ntnl directly by the decree ,,t A**: , Th<-fKip«.n king 
A ®* mndc a prodlmiitlon to nil Judah —none warn exempted—and they 
carried away thr stow-* of Rtrniah uml it* timber* with which Baulin 
hail Imilt. King As* built with thmi fleho. of Bmjoinin anti \licprh’ f t 
Klinffl 1»:22, *eu ate, n Chran. 2B:M0). Whether all the people frnm 
thn aristocracy down to ihn city proletarian* and the peasantry rreie 
liable to thr 1 -r.rr U in hunt to say, From thn phrase bfw-ud?; 'none j* 
exrmfii 1 in Asa’* ilMnr ami from tbr complaint of Nehemiali 3:6 that 
the nobles (dddi“i«t> of Tikj^i ‘put (ml their necks to the work of their 
lord, it may safely be assumed that only in cinersenetM waa the nristoe- 
tacy called upon to contribute It* share. In nunnal times, the burden of 
lb. ,■■■. ■<* lay ••iity -j« the shmil !,-. . 0 f the rommm people. TIili is shown 
liy Jeremiah'* denunciation of Stmitum for using forced 1al*>r in the 
trail rim;; nf his palace*: 'lYt* unlo him tiint build, tb hi* hou** by wv 
riXhtoiw*i«M» and hi* tfcnmbcru by wrong; that useth his nelskhcr’s 
without wasrs, and yiveth him not for hr* work 1 (22:111), 

Far the employment 'if war captive* an auxiliaries in public work ef. 
n Sam 12:91; u Chrun, S;18. King M< -ho nf Motto employed thu Israel- 
ite captives is thr strengthening of his fortification*, ct Unhtt Stoat, 

to il-fl-. 

lit Per the matencs of public slave naudora In Ancient Babylonia 

f’H par 15; for Assyria ' l»l* ■- . Alt n2 and p. ;62f.). ABL 39 

i Itt'AE 09>,Hdat* also ABL 212 | RC AE 212). 

49. Cf. chapter IT. note 43. 

44. Cf, Se&Jirtdcr AK p. 02. 

45. 1 Kings S:28-5>. 

4<*, Cf, ch, ll, note* 21-A, 

47, For an arcuunt of thn economic rule of the Sumerian tempi* cf. 
Schmidcr Ah; Delmd, 'Sumerisehr IVmjielwfrtMhaff Anil 2; nn.I for 
Amen: Bahylotla Schudturtirr. aUkat.ytoHtirkim WirtorhafttUhn, 
MVAII ID 3, 

1S - For i,Jt ’ rttiu-ct the t. .. thu Ousite t^Hod cf. El. Torcayner, 

Atfhit hyhai tickt rrMfwfn-r/muiifc. \btuluehnfu*. *r Kiti,-r. Akn rf. 
far fFtirtn. m ll fim* PhiL-kttU KUwe. Band GB/E1313). 
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